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of the most extraordinary instances of de- 
cision of character which is to be found on re- 
cord. When we consider his recent bitter 
experience of the past, his labours and suf- 


_ferings, which had been so intense and so 
‘long continued, that a painful reality had 


Tuis is a book which will be perused with | 
delight by all who have any relish for the ori- | 
ginal and the adventurous, and who can , 


sympathize with the efforts and aspirations of 


a courageous and unconquerable spirit. John | 


Ledyard was of that class of individuals (few 
in number, and therefore the more conspicu- 
ous,) who,  untaught to submit their thoughts 
to others,’ mould their actions in accordance 
with those thoughts, and, as far as regards the 


influence of society, stand isolated and alone. | 


Decided, energetic, and persevering, he 
united to these superior attributes of mind, 


an amiable, grateful, humane, and disinter- , 


ested heart. The virtue of disinterestedness, 
indeed, he is said to have carried to excess. 
Acting on the most extended scale of philan- 
thropy and general benevolence, he on no oc- 
casion allowed se/f to interfere with his en- 
deavours for the general good. We agree 
with Mr. Sparks, that if he finally accom- 
plished little in comparison with the magni- 
tude of his designs, the failure was rather his 
misfortune than his fault. We are agreed, 
too, in the opinion, that the acts of his life 
demand notice, less on account of their re- 
sults, than of the spirit with which they were 
performed, and the uncommon traits of cha- 
racter which were developed in the attempt 
'o carry them into execution ; but it is worse 
than waste of words to say, that ‘had he been 
less eccentric in some of his peculiarities, 
more attentive to his immediate interests, 
more regardful of the force of circumstances, 
itis possible that his efforts would have been 
rewarded with better success ;’ that is to say, 
had he been a slow, circumspect, and calcu- 
lating being, he would have been more suc- 
eessful in that which assuredly he would 
hever have undertaken. Mr. Beaufoy (secre- 
tary to the African Association, under whose 
“uspices Ledyard engaged to travel in Africa, ) 
‘as given us some interesting information re- 
Specting the traveller’s personal appearance 
and manners. Speaking of their first inter- 
‘ew, he says, ‘before I had learnt from the 
Hote the name and business of my visitor, I 
Pe struck with the manliness of his person, 
. € breadth of his chest, the openness of his 
Suntenance, and the inquietude of his eye. 
— the map of Africa before him, and 
. ng a line from Cairo to Senna, and from 
“nce westward, in the latitude and sup- 
Seg mtion ofthe Niger, I told him, that 
ong a by which I was anxious that 
said. er if possible, be explored. He 
se should think himself singularly for- 
0 be intrusted with the adventure. I 


asked him when he would set out? ‘To- 


| 





Mor ° , ° ° 
* he morning, was his answer. ‘This | 
view, observes Mr. Sparks, ‘ affords one 


—_— 


more than checked the excesses of a romantic 
enthusiasm, that might be eukindled in a less 
disciplined imagination ; and when we wit- 
ness the promptitude with which he is ready 
to encounter new perils in the heart of Africa, 
where hardships of the severest kind must 
inevitably be endured, and where death 
would stare him in the face at every stage ; 
we cannot but admire the superiority of mind 
over the accidents of human life, the rapidity 
of combination, quickness of decision, and 
fearlessness of consequences, which Led- 
yard’s reply indicates. It was the spontane- 
ous triumph of an elevated spirit over the 
whole catalogue of selfish considerations, 
wavering motives, and half-subdued doubts, 
which would have contended for days in the 


| breasts of most men, before they would have 


adopted a firm resolution to jeopard their 
lives, in an undertaking so manifestly beset 
with dangers, and which, in its best aspect, 
threatened to be a scene of toils, privations, 
and endurance.’ 

Subsequently, Mr. Beaufoy described the 
enterprising traveller in the following terms : 
—‘ His person, though scarcely exceeding 
the middle size, was remarkably expressive of 
activity and strength; his manners, though 
unpolished, were neither uncivil nor unpleas- 
ing. Little attentive to difference of rank, 
he seemed to consider all men as his equals, 
and as such he respected them. Ilis genius, 
though uncultivated and irregular, was ori- 
ginal and comprehensive. Ardent in his 
wishes, yet calm in his deliberations; daring 
in his purposes, but guarded in his measures ; 
impatient of control, yet capable of strong 
endurance ; adventurous beyond the concep- 
tion of ordinary men, yet wary and conside- 
ate, and attentive to all precautions, he ap- 
peared to be formed by nature for the 
achievements of hardihood and peril.’ 

It is melancholy to contemplate the sud- 
den cutting-off of this remarkable man in the 
very prime and vigour of his days. During 
his residence at Cairo, his pursuits had made 
it necessary for him to be much exposed to 
the heat of the sun, and to other deleterious 
influences of the climate, and this, too, at the 
most unfavourable season of the year. The 
consequence was an attack of a bilious com- 
plaint, which he thought to remove by the 
common remedy of vitriolic acid. Whether 
this was administered by himself, or by some 
other person, is not related, but the quantity 
taken was so great, as to produce violent and 
burning pains, which threatened to be fatal, 
unless immediate relief could be procured. 
This was attempted by a powerful dose of 
tartar emetic—but in vain. The best medi- 
cal skill in Cairo was called in, but without 


effect ; and he closed a life of vicissitude and 
toil, at the moment when he imagined his 
severest cares were over, and that prospects 
the most flattering were opening before him. 
All suitable respect was paid to his obsequies 
by the friends whom he had found among the 
European residents in the capital of Egypt. 
The precise day of his death 1s not known, 
but the event is supposed to have happened 
towards the end of November, 1788. He 
was then in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
Previous to making any extracts from this 
truly important piece of biography, we shall, 
perhaps, render our readers an acceptable 
service, if we just glance at Ledyard’s early 
days. He was born in 1751, at Groton, in 
Connecticut, a small village on the bank of 
the river Thames, opposite to New London. 
The place of his birth is but a few hundred 
yards from Fort Griswold, so well known in 
the history of the American revolution. His 
father was a sea captain, engaged in the West 
India trade, who died at the age of thirty-five, 
leaving a widow and four children, of whom 
the subject of this memoir was the eldest. 
Like many other great men, Ledyard seems 
to have been much indebted to the pious 
cares of an intelligent and watchful mother. 
Eccentric and extraor ‘inary as was his life, 
and full of temptations, crosses, and suffer- 
ings, many of his virtuous impulses may be 
traced to her early cares and counsels. ‘ Nor,’ 
observes Mr. Sparks, ‘ were these counsels 
scattered in a vacant mind, nor these cares 
wasted on a cold heart; in his severest dis- 
appointments and privations, in whatever 
clime, or among whatever people, whether 
contending with the fierce snows of Siberia, 
or the burning sands of Africa, the image of 
his mother always came with a beam of joy 
to his soul, and was cherished there with de- 
light. Such of his letters to her as have been 
preserved, are written with a tenderness of 
filial affection, that eculd flow only from an 
acute sensibility and a good heart.’ It ap- 
pears that Ledyard was at first designed for 
the profession of the law; it was, however, 
soon manifest, that neither its profound wis- 
dom, its abstruse learning, nor its golden 
promises, had any charms for him. But 
having given up the pursuit of this profes- 
sion, it was next necessary to decide on 
the adoption of one suited to his inclinations, 
and calculated to promote his future useful- 
ness and success. Here the remarks of our 
author are too apposite and characteristic to 
be omitted :—* This (the choice of a profes- 
sion,) was a thing not to be decided, even at 
that time of his life, by the common rules of 
judging in such cases; it was a preliminary, 
which no one probably would have been 
more perplexed than himself to establish, 
Never was he accustomed to look forward 
with unwavering predilections, to prepare for 
contingencies, or to mark out a course from 
which he would not stray. To be seeking 





some distant object, imposing and attractive 
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in his own conce} 
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‘tions, and to move towards | himself, as to prove that his was no willing 


it on the tide of circumstances, through perils | obedience, no unforced acquiescence. In 
and difficulties, was among the chief piea- | these times, the tones oT ‘ll had never been 
sures of his rs tence. Ou enterprises, in | heard in t! forests of Dartmouth, and the 
which no obstacles were to be encountered, | students were called together by the sound of 
no chances to be run, no disaj polntinents to } a cou h-shell:s wii hot | > freshme n blew in 
be apprehended, no rewards of hazardous ad- | turns. Leddy ard was di rant at being snm- 


enture to be looked for, he bestowed not a | moned to this duty, and pe rformed it with a 
thought; but let a project be start d thi 
beset with dangers, and | 
only through toils and sufl 
courage, and the resolute eiiorts of an untir- 
ing spirit, and not a man would grasp at it 
so eagerly, or pursue it with so much intense- 
ness of p urpose. The wholesome maxim of 
providing for the morrow rarely found a place 


' 


slove nis rel iclance, Wilif hy € vinced his sense 
dation. in the meau time, he 
his theatrical inclinations to 
vratified. The calico was manu- 
urtains, a stage was fitted up, 
| personated the chief cha- 
racters of tue dramas he introduced. Cato 
was among the tragedics, and in this he en- 
in his ethies or his practice ; and as he never | acted the part of Syphax, in a dress suited to 
allowed himself to anticipate misfortunes, so | lis notion of the costume of a Numidian 
he never tock any pains to guard against! prince. At this period it 1s scarce 
them,’ ° i sary to Ouserve, that he was much addicted 
Ife was now at the ave of nineteen, with | to the perus: i of plays. We have mentioned 
very narrow means, few friends, and no defi- | his three months and a half ramvle among 
ie prospects. In this state of aiiairs, it is | the Indians. Vhe full extent of his travels, 
probable that his mother’s influence aud ad- | during his absence, cannot now be known, 
vice decided him on accepting an offer from | but he is understood to have wandered to the 
Dr. Wheelock, the founder of Dartmouth | borders ef Canada, and among the Six Na- 
ga and the intimate friend of his ¢rand- | tions; and it is certain that he a required, in 
father, to enter his institution, recently esta- | his excursion, a knowled; ve of Indian man- 
blished w Hlanover, New Hampshire, amtist | ners and Indian language, which was atfter- 
the forests on the banks of the Connecticut. | wards of eszenti: ry service to him in his it 
He was in hia twenty-first year, when he thus | course with savages in various parts of the 
took up his residence at this new seat of world, <A characteristic anecdote is related 
learning, with the apparent intention of qna- | of him whilst at college. In midwinter, 


ising success | of the degra 
deeds of } did not ullow 
remain un 
| into ¢ 
and youmz Ledyar 


ry #. . 
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{ ly neces- 
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hifying himself to become an indian mission- | when the — was covered with snow, he 
ary The whole time of his residence pen aes cted a party, whom he persuaced to ac- 
: { : ma ariceh!) . 
does not seem to have exceeded one year, aud mpany i. a dik Seen nmit of a nerzhbour- 


> 
caring ‘this period, he was absent three 


if, rambling among 


ing mountain, and there pass the night. J)r. 
the In- | Wheelock consented to the project; and 

till — recollects that » Ledyard took the lead of his volunteers, con- 
larities, was | ducting them bya pathless route through ws 
winning in| thickets of a swamp and ge. till the 
favourite with his fellow- | reached the top of the mountain, just in tin 1 
n Llartford to!to kindle a fire, and arrange their encamp- 
| ment on the snow before it was dark. 
ned ina salky, the first vehicle f the kind ‘leader was alert, prompt at his duty, and 
that had ever been seen on Dartmouth plain, | pleased with his success. ¢ more and 
and it attracied curiosity, not more from this | more sick of — order and discipline, he 
circumstance, than from the old appearance ! resolved at lenct! ito escape. This singular 
of the equipage. Both the horse and the | sree must be pnt in the words of the 
sulky gave evident tokens of having known | bio: rapher _— 

and the dress of their owner was ‘On the margin of the Coa: 
peculiar, bidding equal denance 


' cave 
MOVAS ANG a ha 
dians. A classmate 
, ' . 
he had tien some amus Siti Yul 
cheerful and cay in conversation, 
™ ee es ee 
ih a°attae Dy at i al 
’ 7 . r 
tucents, © dirs journey iroi 
’ ’ , a a fy 
i] mover, State . his pIiovla ai iCil 
fort 


S amen ase 
er, Was per- lii¢ 


ee on 
Lr TOWN 


Lotte \" days; necticut river, 
to syminetry | which runs near the college, stood many ma- 
of proportions and the fasion of the times. | jestie forest trees, nourished by a rieh soil. 
iti vit! mn to the traveller’s own weicht, this | One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down, 
ancient vehicle was burdened with a quantity | He then set himself at work to fashion its trunk 
of calico for curtains, and other articles, to | Blo a canoe, ana in this labour he was assist- 
. are 'ed by some of his fellow-students, As ibe 
assist in theatrical exhibitions, of which he | ¢4 by some of his fell ) W “et qn \s we ca 
a ! ' “ . oe was fhiity ong and three wide, and was 
was very fond. From the character of this | M°¢ as fifty feet 4 ag ’ nt 
c : a one 1: ; to be dug out and ec onstructed by these uuskil- 
ouint, we ar conclude that le did not in- te ' - 9: 
\ ful workmen, the task was not a tiifling one, 
tend time should pass on heavy wings at | a eee 1 oO, 
) ‘ . weeahiy executed. pe- 
e af } r 
4 artmout i & onsidert s however, 
country, the want of bridves, 
ite of the roads, 


nor such as could be 
ae te we rations were ¢ unied on with spirit, 
Pe and the bad | tit Ledyard wounded himself with an axe, and 
this jannt, in acrazy sulky, | was disabled for several days. When recovered, 
‘it to indicate no feeble spirit of | | he applied himself anew to his work; the ca- 
prize. The journey might have been! noe was finished, Jaunched into the stream, 
‘formed with much more ease and expedi- | and, by the further aid of his companions, 
“ion on horseback, but in that case his thea- | equipped, aud picpared for a voyage.  Uis 
stnust have been left behind.’ | Wishes were now ai tiew Consuinmation, and, 
© was considered a respecta- | bidding adieu to these haunts of the muses, 


' ha 
r the newness of the 


trical apparat 
At Ci iit eS : 
ble, but not a diligent scholar. 


ite could ho Seuneiahed eke na i “Satetats Jia GuUviOUs eer She aS att Us 
1 si . paione, with alight heart, to expiore ariver 
acquire knowledge with facility when he ! aly -— ’ : ? 


chose, but he was impatient of discipline. ; 
disliked the dull routine of daily attendance | 


with the navigation of which he bad not the 
nd 


$ rnnnr , y ; sof . / j + 
sivulest iC iu Liat i oa BLE GAistahce , it it- 


4] , ford was not less than 1490 miles, much of tic 
‘ a phe . IO porrtoarrny . ' ne COM. ' 1 : } 
al the € real. ‘ the 1 % lh Ve Om, { 1¢ Com : way was thi uel iv { ' Yn S. } i } ’ ral 
mon’s hall, and the study. Itis not recorded | »y)aces there were danvt : elle an " 
. »% ’ * “= * 1 1} } i aua ‘ as .  @y ge > > ‘ at ‘ t 

of him that he e\ Opemy revered agains ‘With « bearskin for covering, and h 

} } :' ‘ 
the powers that were, or the re ulations th anoe well siucked with provisions, he yicided 


‘ 
enforced. 1) ab he it uit nes sO demeaned hit nsell to the Cu Lent, Qik Lodtled lessurely 
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down the stream, seldom using his paddle, ang 
st pping r only in the niglt for sleep. He toly 
Myr. Jetterson, in Paris, fourteen years afior. 
ware 3 that he took only two books with him, 
a Greek Testament and Ovid, one of which he 
was deeply engaged in reading when his canoe 
eget Belows’s Falls, where be was sud. 

tently roused by the noise of the waters rushing 
among the rocks through the narrow passage, 
The danger was Senne as no boat could go 
down that fall without being instantly dashed 
in pieces. With difficulty be gained the shore 
in time to escape such a catastrophe, and 
throngh the Kind assistance of the people in 
tue neighbourhood, who were astonished at the 
novelty of such a voyage down the Connecti. 
cut, his canoe was drawn by oxen around the 
fail, and cominitted again to the water below, 
Mion that time, till he arrived at his place of 
destination, we hear of no accident, although 
he was carried through several dangerous passes 
inthe river. Ona bright spring morning, just 
as the sun was rising, some of Mr. Seymour’s 
family were standing near his house, on the 
high bank of the small river that runs through 
tle city of Hartford and empties itself into the 
Connecticut river, when they espied at some 
distance an object of unusual appearance moy- 
ing slowly up the stream. Others were attract. 
ed by the singularity of the sight, and all were 
conjecturing what it could be, till its question. 
able shape assumed the true and obvious form 
ofa canoe; but by what impulse it was moved 
forward none could determine. Something was 
seen In the stern, but apparently without life 
or motion. At lengih the canoe touched the 
shore directly in front of the house 3 a person 
‘from the stern to arock in the edge of 
tue water, tirew offa bearskin in v: hich he had 
been enveloped, and beiold Jobn Ledyard in 
the presence of his uncle and connections, who 
were iilled with wonder at this sudden appati- 
tion, for they had received no intelligence of unis 
intention to leave Dartmouth, but supposed 
him still there diligently pursuing his studies, 
and iitting himself to be a missionary among 
the Indians. 

‘ifowever unimportant this whimsical ad- 
venture may have been in its resulis, or even 
its objects, it was one of no ordinary peril, and 
illustrated in a forcible manner the character of 
the navigator. Tae voyage was performed in 
the lust part of April or tirst of May, and of 
course the river was raised by the recent melt- 
ing of the snow on the mountains. This cil 
cuimstauce probably rendered the rapids less 
dangerous, but it may be questioned whether 
there are many persons, at the present day, who 
would willingly ran the same hazard, even if 
guided by a pilot skilled in the navigation 0 
the river. 

‘We cannot look back to Ledyard, thus 
launching himself alone in so frail a bark, upo? 
the waters of ariver wholly unknown to bil, 
without being reminded of the only similar o¢- 
currence which has been recorded,—the voyage 

swh the river Ni sets by Mungo Park ; a name 
g at the very bead of those most renown: 
ed for romantic and lofty enterprise. The me 
lancholy fate, it is true, by which he was soon 
arrested in his noble ¢ career, adds greatly to the 
interest of his situation, when pushing from the 
shore his little boat Joliba, and causes sath to 

ead his last affe cting letter to Lis wife . 
emotions of sympathy, more intense, if pi ssivle 
than would be felt, ‘if the tra; gical issue wel 
not already known In many points of c! 
racter there was a strong resemblance bs tweet 
these two distinguished travelle IS, and they 
rtyrs in the same cause, * 
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fy “Jide ‘eaz1ions 
tenpiubg to erpiove the hidden regiolus 

Afi.ca.’ ; 
Ledya id now commenced the study ol 


tuity, am id: secmed earnest in his endeavor 
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to qualify hi:nself for the clerical office ; but 
the unwillingness of the clergy to approve 
him asa candidate, combined with other mor- 
tifying circumstances, speedily induced him 
to abandon theology. Phe next character he 
assumed, in the varied drama of his young 
existence, was that of a common sailor, on 
hoard a vessel bound for Gibraltar. The 
captain | Deshon) had been a friend of Led- 
ard’s father, and he treated our adventurer 
rather as a friend and associate than as one 
of the ordinary crew. Whilst at Gibral- 
tar, he enlisted as a soldier, but on Captain 
Deshon’s application, he British command- 
ing officer eousented to release his new re- 
cruit, who returned on board the ship and 
prosecuted his voyage. Ledyard had fre- 
quently heard his grandfather speak of his 
wealthy connections in England, and he now 
thought it would be no unwise thing for 
him to proceed thither, and claim alliance 
with them. Accordingly— 

‘He took a hasty leave of the place of his 
nativity, aud the associates of his youth, anid 
made the best of his way to New York, there to 
seek out a passage to the land of promise. 

‘The first vessel about to sail for England 
was bound to Plymouth, and in this he obtain- 
ed a birth, probab'y on coudition of working as 
asailor. Ilis trip to the Mediterranean was 
now to yield its fruits. On his arrival in Ply- 
mouth and leaving the vessel, he was reduced 
tothe extreme of want, without money in his 
pocket, or a single acquaintance to whom he 
could apply for relief. Thus situated, it be- 
hoved him to make haste to London, where lie 
looked for an immediate welcome and a home 
among the relations whose wealth and virtucs 
he had heard so much extolled by his grand- 
father. As the good fortune of the moment 
would have it, he fellin with an Grishniin, a 
genuine specimen of the hon 
and good nature wiuich charac 
the sons of Erin, whose plight so exactly re- 
sembled his own, that they formed a mutual 
attachment almost as soon as they came in 
contact with each other. There is a syuipathe- 
tic power in misfortune which is heedless of 


ty Poon 
(Vy Tranauess, 


terize 


many of ! 


| turous minds with a wish to participate in its 


the forms of society, and acts not by any cold | 


tule of calculation. Both 
pedestrians bound to London, both were equally 


the travellers were | 


destitute, having nothing wherewith to procure | 


a subsistence. 
begging on the road. In this manner they tra- 
velled harnioniously together, till they reached 
London, without bavjng any reason to complain 
that Providence liad neglected them on the 
Way, or that there was a lack of generous and 
disinterested feeling in tlie human kind. 
*‘Ledyard’s thoughts were now gay, for al- 
though in beggary, he fancied that the next 
step would place him at the sammit of lis 
Wishes, and open to him wide the door of pros- 
petity. Had he possessed the very lamp of 
Aladdin, and been endued with the dervise’s 
power, he could not have been more confideat 
OF happy. ‘To find out his relations was now 
us Only anxiety. By accident he saw the fa- 
mily name on a carriage, and he inquired of 
tie Coachman where the owner lived, aud what 
Was his occupation. The answer was, that he 


They agreed to take turns in | 





| service, and promoted him to be a corporal of 


Was « i ‘ ’ eo . } 
‘Sarich merchant, and the place of his resi- | 


de . . ; 
“ace was pointed out. Our eager traveller 


Nieto 2 = « | 
“astened to the house, inquired for the oecu- | 


ant . 
— and ascertained that he was uot at Lome. 
“ 80n was there, however, who listened to his 


gto , ‘ i 
tory, but gave him soon to understand that he 


a) ® » " : 
eae heard of any such relations as le told of 
“america, He observed, moreover, ties tue 


ee One of the family, who had been ab- | of friends. But le was in the midst of strangers, 
“lt some years in the East Indies, and whom , without any other claims to notice than such 





they were extremely anxious to see, assuring 
him, that if he were really the person, le would 
be received with open arms. This -/as a very 
unlucky interview, for nothing ever raised Led- 
yard’s anger to so liigh a piteh, as a suspicion, 
expressed or implied, of tis integmty and ho- 
vest intentions. He seemed from that moment 
determined to proseerte his inquiry after bis 
family connections no further, bat to shun all 
that bore the name. The son pressed him to 
remain tili his father should return, but he 
abruptly left the house, and never went back, 
‘some time aflerwards, when he had gained 
; acquaintances of respectable naine in London, 
to whom he related his story, they went with it 
tothe same gentleman, telling him that the 
young man seemed honest, and they doubted 
not the truth of what he had stated. ‘The gen- 
tieman refused at first to credit ium, unless he 
woull bring some written evidence. Upon 
i further inquiry, however, he was better sutis- 
} tied, and sent for Ledyard to come to his house. 
| Lhis invitation was declined in no very gracious 
manner; and when money was sent to him af. 
terwards by the sume persou, who had heard 
that he was in distress, lie rejected it with great 
indignation, and commanded the bearer to 
curry it back to his master, and teli him that he 
belonged not to the race of ihe Ledyards, Such 
was the end of his dreams about bis rich rela- 
1, that his 


| tous, and it must be acknowledged, 
;own haughty spirit seems to have been the 
| chief cuemy to his success. He would proba 
j bly have called it magnanimous self-respect ; 
and, name it as we will, since it operated 
wholly against himself, he must certainly be 
freed fiom any charge of mean motives or sel- 
{ush ends. 
| ‘lt was just at this time that Captain Cook 
{was making preparation for bis third and last 
j Voyage round ile world. So successful had he 
| been in his former expeditions, and soloud wus 
the sound of his fame, that the whole country 
was awake to his new undertaking, and ile ge 


spire a tven- 





neral sensation was such us to in 


glory. Nothing could more exactly aceord 
with the native genius and cherished feelings 
of Ledyard. Asa first step towards becoming 
connected with this expedition, he enlisted ia 
the marine service, and then, by his address, he 
gained an introduction to Captain Cook. It 
may be presumed, that on an occasion of so 
nuch moment to him, he would set himself 
forward to the best advantage; and he had 
great powcr in recommending himself to the fa- 
vour of others, whenever be chose to put it in 
action. His manly form, mild bet animated 
and expressive eye, perfect self-possesion, a 
boldness not obtrusive, but showing a consci- 
ousness of Lis proper dignity, an indepenent 
spirit, and a glow of enthusiasm giving life to 
lis conversation and his wuvole depoitment: 
these were traits which couid not escape so dis- 
criminating an eye as that of Cook; they 
formed arure combination peculiarly suited to 
the hardships and perils of his caring eater- 
prise. They gained the coniidence of the great 
navigator, wuo immediately took him into his 


miasiues. 

‘in this capacity he sailed from England, 
but tradition reports, on what unthority lL know 
not, that he wus in due time raised to the past 
of sergeaut. That he slionld have been willing 
to undertake so 'ong a voyage, in s> humble a 
station, can be accounted for only fiom bis 
burning desire to be connected with the expedi- 
tion. His skill in nautical matte.s was not 
yet such as to qualify him for a higher place, 
even if he had been able to exhibit stronger 
pretensions through the agency and influence 


as Le presented in his own person. These were 
bis only passport to the favour of Cook, and in 
relying on them no one was ever deceived.’ 

As a proof of Ledyard’s activity of mind 
and his ardour of inquiry, Sir. Sparks quotes 
a passage from a work recently published by 
Capt. James Burney, entitled A Chronoiogi- 
cal Llistory of North-Eastern Voyages of 
Discovery :— 

‘The author of this book was a lieutenant 
under Cook in his two last voyages, son of Dr. 
Burney, and consequently biother of Madame 
D'’Arblay, the celebrated novelist. He is re- 
peatedly mentioned in Ledyard’s journal, and 
Was a very enierprising officer. The estimation 
in which our hero was held by bim will ap- 
pear by the following extract, as well as by 
other parts of the work. 

‘« With what education I know not,” says 
Captain Burney, * but with an ardent disposi- 
tion, Ledyard vad a passion for lofty sentient 
and description. Wien corporal of marines, on 
boud of the Resolution, after the death of Cap- 
tain Cook, lie proffered his services to Captain 
Cleike to undcitake the office of historingrapher 
to our expedition, and presented a specimen, 
which described the manners of the Society Is- 
latiders, and the kind of life led by our people 
Whilstamong them. Ile was not aware how 
finany candidates he would have to contend 
with, if the ofiice to which he aspired bad been 

perhaps not with fewer than with 
every one in lie two ships who Kept journals, 
Literary ambition aud disposition to autborship 
led us, i: each ship, to set up a weekly paper. 
When the paper in either ship was ready for 
delivery, a signal was inade, and when answer- 
ed by a siintiar signal from the other ship, Cap- 
tain Cook, if the weather was fine, would good- 
nituredly let a boat be hoisted ont to make the 
exchange, and he was always glad to read our 
paper, but never favoured our editors with the 
contribution ofa paragiaph. TIT believe none of 
these papers lave been s.ved, nor do [ remem- 
ber by what utles we distinguished them. Led- 
yard’s peiformance was not eiiticised in our 
paper, as that would have entitled him toa 
heedom of controversy not consistent with mi- 
litury subordination. Illis ideas were theught 
too sentimental, and his language too florid. 
No one, however, doubted that Is feelings 
were in accord with his expressions; and the 
same is to be said of the little which remains 
of what he has since written, more worthy of 
being preserved, and which its worthiness will 
preserve, and particulurly of his celebrated com- 
wendation of women in his Siberian Tour.” 
‘ Ledyard’s contributions to the paper here 
mentioued, and his account of the Society Is- 
lauders, were probably taken from him with 
luis manuscript journal, as Ll have found no 
remnants of them papers. His 
printed journal contuins a graphic and ani- 
mated description of the Society islands, but it 
was evidently written froin recollection, like 
the rest of the volume. This testimony of 
Captain Burney ia favour of his habits of ob- 
servation and literary industry may justly in- 
contidence in bis writings.’ 
The journal of our traveller is exceedingly 
full and circumstantial, with respect to the 
death of Captain Cook, and the events which 
immediately preceded it. His own narrative 
does not intimate the fact, but Mr. Sparks 
informs us that Ledyard was one of the small 
party who landed with the unfortunate navi- 
gator on the morning of his death, and was 
near hin during the fatal contest. His nar- 
rative must, therefore, be more valuable than 
those of Captains King and Burney, neither 
of whom was on shore with Cook. 
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A Compendium of Gas-lighting. By Witttam 
Mattuews. London. 12mo. pp. 134. 
Hunter, 1827. 


Every person old enough to remember the 
time faa even ladies need not be afraid to 
confess to so distant a reminiscence) when 
instead of the tall, clear, and heart-glad- 
dening flame which now illuminates our 
streets, we had nothing but a miserable range 
of worse than farthing-rushlight twinklers 
scarcely serving to render ‘ darkness visible’-— 
every such person, we say, ought to read this 
book, if only out of sheer gratitude. Let 
them cal! to mind their occasional journies 
‘ after dark’ about the ages of seven or eight. 
Let them think of the awfully long spaces of 
utter darkness between lamp and lamp, 
which their active imaginations considered as 
the undoubted haunts of huge saucer eyes, 
long arms, and gaping mouths—or, which 
seemed even to the most philosophical as the 
lurking spots of kidnappers and frightful old 
women ;—let them remember the rejoicing 
of their hearts when they turned the corner 
into the light and bustling street of business, 
and then again the fearful plunge into utter 
gloom, and the anxious half-looks over either 
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shoulder ;—or let the more elderly gentleman 


remember the time, when, upon emerging | 


from one of the long intervening spaces afore- 
said, he discovered himself minus a watch or 
a silk handkerchief—or when he received a 
blow which made him spin like a top into the 
bargain ; let him remember his indignation at 
the discovery of his inability to swear to the 
offending ruffian, in consequence of the dark- 
ness of an almost lampless Night ‘ which 
favours what she should not.’—Let these 
persons recall all this, and then, contrasting it 
with the present state of things, confess that 
it behoves them, as we before said, out of 
sheer gratitude, to rejoice at the opportunity 
afforded them, by Mr. Matthews, of an ac- 
quaintanee with the ‘ birth, parentage, and 
education’ of this their inestimable benefactor. 


But there are many very obvious reaso ns 
af a more serious character, why the mass of 
mankind should not be wholly ignorant of 
the principles of gas-lighting. That this 
ignorance however really exists in a very ex- 
tensive degree, there can be no manner of 
doubt ; and while, on the one hand, it operates 
to the prejudice of an excellent system, by 
the creation of many very groundless fears, 
its effects are equally injurious on the other, 
as being the cause of numerous and serious 
calamities, which could not otherwise have 
possibly occurred. We conceive, therefore, 
that Mr. Matthews has conferred a very high 
obligation alike on society at large, and on 
the gas-establishments in particular, the 
suceess of whose commodity, the diffusion of 
the knowledge which his publication contains, 
certainly must tend to increase. 


One of Mr. Matthews’s productions, (An 
Historical Sketch of the Origin, Progress, and 
Present State of Gas-lighting, Literary Chro- 
nicle for 1827, p. 756) having already been 
before our readers, we need scarcely repeat 
that his style is just what for such a purpose 
it should be, perspicuous and methodical. 
It is by no means every day that we meet with 
a volume of so much real utility, and so little 
pretension. It displays the whole process 
of gas-lighting, from the creation of the gas 
in the retort, to its final consumption in the 
streets and shops of the metropolis, in a 
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manner perfectly intelligible to the most 
unscientific reader. 

The following quotation contains informa- 
tion of so generally useful a nature, that it 
cannot we think fail to be acceptable to our 
readers :— 

‘As the principles and operations of gas- 
lighting are easily understood, a slight ac- 
quaintance with the subject will tend to con- 
vince any thinking person, that the dangers at- 
tendant upon the use of gas, with its conse- 
quent risk of accidents, are comparatively tri- 
vial; and if the ordinary degree of care and at- 
tention only be bestowed upon its management 
which other useful things receive, even the 
chance of disasters occurring may be almost 
completely prevented. An escape of the gas is 
speedily known by the odour it produces, and, 
consequently, indicates the necessity of imme- 
diately ascertaining the cause, in order to ap- 
ply the appropriate remedy; and if it should 
proceed from an accidental injury to the pipes 
of supply, or any other casual circumstance, 
the defect may 1n general be readily discover- 
ed, and very soon repaired, by those who are 
connected with the gas-works; for they have 
always the materials and skilful workmen in 
readiness for such occasions. 

‘When a strong smell of gas is perceived, a 
leakage from some cause must have taken 


| place; and every door and window in the 





room which may contain it, should be opened, 
that the mixture of gas and atmospheric air 
may escape. Neither lighted candle nor any 
other inflamed substance should be introduced, 
or allowed to approach the place, until the 
whole of the mixture of common air and gas is 
completely expelled, and the room thoroughly 
venulated.—It cannot be too strongly impress- 
ed upon every person who is in the practice of 
using gas-lights, that the gas is not explosive 
of itself, in the state the public receive it from 
the gas-works ; and to render it capable of ex- 
ploding, it requires to be mixed in vaiious pro- 
portions of fiom five portions of coal gas to 
twelve of atmospheric air* ; and when mixed in 
apy of these proportions, it will not explode 
unless flame come into contact with it When- 
ever, therefore, any escape of the gas may be 
discovered to have taken place, the proper re- 
course is ventilation without delay, and pre- 
venting the introduction of a lighted candle or 
any other kind of tlame where the circumstance 
may occur, Proper ventilation, and keeping 
away flame, will infallibly tend to prevent ac- 
cidents from explusion. These are facts which 
every one should know, and then he may use 
gas-lights uot only without apprehension, but 
with the most perfect satisfactiont. 

With the following remarks, derived chief 
ly, says Mr. M. from Count Rumford, Mr. 
Nicholson, &c. on the comparative advantages 
of lamps, candles, and gas, we conclude our 
notice of this very useful compendium :— 

‘Lamps and candles require the employment 


* ‘Oil gas is rendered explosive when mixed with 
about three and a kalf or four parts of common air, 
and its explosive property increases till the mixture 
arrives at about nine or ten parts of atmospherfc air, 
which is generally its highest point; but as the at- 
mospheric air mixes with it in larger quantities, the 
explosive power gradua!ly becomes less, till it totally 
ceases.—Evidence of Mr, Adam Anderson, of Perth, 
at House of Commons. 

+t ‘It is observed by Mr. Dalton, that elastic fluids 
have a remarkable tendency to mix with each other, 
and particularly the lighter with the heavier; and 
also, that the light elastic fluids mix very rapidly with 
atmospheric air. Their explosive properties are part- 
ly derived from their tendency to mix together, but 
they become capable of explosion only when united 
in certain proportions ; and their greater or less de- 
gree of exploding power depends upon the propor- 
tions of each contained in the mixture.—See Sir H. 
Davy’s work on the Safety Lamp, which contains a 
great deal of curious matter respecting the explosive 
—_ of different mixtures of gases with atmospheric 
air, &c, 
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Sa a ene 
of a wick composed of some combustible Mate. 
rial, which, being inflamed, assists in volati}iz. 
ing the oil, tallow, or wax, and likewise in 
conveying it to the flame, in order that its con. 
tinued combustion may be effected so as to 
produce a constant stream of light. But when 
light is obtained by means of an oil lamp, there 
are some circumstances which require particu. 
lar attention. Itis requisite that the quality 
of the oil should be such that it may be readily 
inflamed ; and it should be deprived of those 
substances which may tend to produce an of. 
fensive odour, or to obstruct its ascent in the 
wick. The obvious purpose of the wick is the 
conveyance of the oil by means of capillary at- 
traction to the part of the wick which is light. 
ed, so that the high temperature of the flame 
may occasion its combustion. Hence the con- 
stant decomposing and consuming of the oil 
produces a continued current to support the 
flume. The nature of the combustible material 
which constitutes the wick, as well as its 
structure, are also important considerations ; 
for it is essential that the fibres should readily 
transmit the fluid to its place of combustion; 
and a difference is observable in the flame de- 
rived from a wick of cotton and that proceed- 
ing from a rush. 

‘ It is of great importance in all the processes 
of combustion, that the access of air to the ig- 
nited body should be free ; for if the flame be 
not adequately supplied with air, a part of the 
combustible matter escapes in the form of 
smoke, from not being decomposed. When 
Oil is burnt in a lamp with a very slender wick, 
it is observahle, that although the flame is 
small, it is a brilliant white; but in proportion 
as the wick is larger, the combustion is less 
complete, and the flame appears to be brown. 
Moreover, when a very large wick is employed, 
the flame to a certain extent is not only brown, 
but the lower internal part of it bas a dark co- 
lour, which seems to arise from a portion of the 
volatile matter not becoming ignited. 


‘The great difference in the intensity of the 
light derived from a flame, according as it is 
supplied with a greater or less portion of air, 
may be seen by placing a lamp with a small 
wick under a shade or funnel of glass which is 
not perfectly closed at the top, and more or less 
closed at the bottom. The flame will appear 
white as long as the current of air is allowed 
to pass freely through the funnel; but in pro- 
portion as the aperture is diminished, the flame 
will become brown, and it also lengthens, 
wavers, and is smoky ; however, the whiteness 
of the flame is instantly restored on the open- 
ing being enlarged so as to permit a free cur- 
rent of air to come into contact witb it. 


‘The inconvenience attendant upon the use 
of a thick wick having often been noticed, 
the attempts to obviate it have been various; 
in some of them a number of small wicks were 
substituted for the larger; and in others they 
were made flat, instead of cylindrical. But the 
plan adopted in the Argand lamp was the most 
scientific, and far surpassed any improvement 
previously introduced. In this, as the cotton 
wick forms a hollow cylinder, when it is light- 
ed, its flame is hollow, and is supplied from the 
bottom of the cylinder with a current of aif, 
which come into contact with both its imner 
and outer surfaces; and the glass funnel sur- 
rounding the flame, not only tends to preserve 
it steady, but it also serves, in a certain degrees 
to regulate and quicken the current of the alr. 
The utility of this ingenious contrivance for a 
variety of experimental purposes will be obvi- 
ous, from the facility of moving its wick up- 
wards and downwards; and by raising the 
wick, it exhibits the disadvantage attendant 
upon a long one, which supplies more oi] than 
the volume of flame is capable of consuming» 
and therefore produces smoke ; on the contsarys 
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into their construction, and with all the aid 
afforded by reflectors of various kinds, how in- 
effective and gloomy are even the best of them 
when compared with the light emanating froim 
coal gus! Besides, considering the quantity of 
light in proportion to the expense, it must be ad- 
mitted to be by far the most economical for pub- 
lic purposes ; for, according to the statements of 
those who are best informed upon this subject, 
the gas companies of the metropolis supply one 
thousand cubic feet of coal gas to a public 
lamp for the trivial sum of five shillings!’ 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


similar tallow candle burning very dim from 
the want of snuffing consumed two hundred 
and twenty-nine, so that the consumption of 
more than double the quantity of combustible 
matter yielded less light. This latter circum- 
stance proves the advantage of snufting candles 
frequently, both as regards the quantity of 
light, and the economy of the practice. 

‘The preceding experiments of Count Rum- 
ford show that it is more economical to burn 
an Argand than a common lamp ; and the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Creighton exhibits the 
comparative expense of an equal quantity of 
light from different substances. He estimates 
twenty cubic feet of coal gas, or ten of oil gas, 
as equivalent to a pound of tallow, and five 
thousand grains of good spermaceti oil as equal 
to seven thousand grains, or one pound avoir- 
dupois, of tallow :— s. d. 
Valuing the quantity of light afforded 

by 1 lb, of tallow in candles, at...... 1 0 
An equal quantity of light from sperm 

oil consumed in an Argand lamp will 

COS cccococccesevcsccscosccocsces OG 
An equal quantity of light from whule 

Oi] ZaS .. cccccccvcccesccccccsccce O 4h 
An equal quantity of light from coal gas 0 22 

‘ This estimate is made upon the criterion of 
half a foot of coal gas per hour being burnt to 
give a light equivalent to one mould candle of 
six in the pound ; but he observes, that when 
burnt under favourable circumstances, the 
quantity of gas consumed did not exceed one- 
third of a cubic foot for each candle, and in 
some experiments not more than one-fourth, 
which would of course reduce the expense of 
gas in proportion. 

‘Mr. Anderson, of Perth, states, that he very 
carefully made a great number of experiments, 
with a view to determine the comparative 
melts, it is rapidly volatilized, and a consider- | quantity of light afforded by candies and coal 
able portion of it escapes without being pro- , gas. The size of the candles which he employ- 
perly burnt. The rapid flow of the fluid and | ed was short sixes, and he gives the following 
imperfect combustion of the gaseous matter, | table of the results. The first column shows 
occasions a spongy kind of substance to be de- | the kind of burners ; 2nd, the number of cubic 
posited at the upper part of the wick, and as | inches of gas cunsumed per hour: 3rd, the 
its bulk increases, it prevents the air from pro- | number of candles to which the light is equal, 
perly mixing with the flame; of course the | as determined by the method of shadows; 4th, 
light is gradually diminished, and hence the | the number of cubic inches per hour, corres- 
necessity of frequently snufting tallow candles. | ponding to the light of one candle.—A cubic 

‘The following statements will not only elu- foot contains one thousand seven hundred and 


cidate the comparative advantages of different | twenty-eigat inches. 
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by lowering the wick and lessening the supply 
of combustible matter, the flame is proportion- 
ably diminished, which shows the effect of a 
short wick in this process of combustion. This 
is one of the advantages which attends the use 
of this kind of lamp; but in all others, when 
the wick is once adjusted to its proper height, 
the flame continues nearly the same for a con- 
siderable time. However, as the combustible 
material employed in a lamp, being a fluid, re- 
quires a proper vessel to contain it, the oil is 
liable to be spilled; and besides, from imper- 
fection in the workmanship, or from accident, 
the vessel may become leaky, and these are in- 
conveniences which the use of gas has a ten- 
dency to obviate. 

¢ With regard to candles, the wax or tallow 
of which they are composed being in a concrete 
state, remains so till the wick is ignited, when 
the heat of the flame, by melting 2 small por- 
tion of the combustible substance, forms a cup, 
whence the fluid matter readily ascends to the 
ignited part of the wick, to become volatilized 
and inflamed, and hence the combustion is 
continued through the whole length of the can- 
die. But the brilliance of the flame depends, 
in some respects, upon the diameter of the wick, 
and this is also regulated by the fusibility of 
the material to be consumed. For instance, a 
wax candle, being less fusible than one of tal- 
low, allows, in proportion to its bulk, the use 
of a smaller wick for its perfect combustion, in 
order to afford a clear flame; besides, from the 
small size of the wick, its upper extremity rea- 
dily comes into contact with the external air, 
which occasions it to be completely burnt, and 
as it becomes converted into white ashes, it 
bends on one side so as to render snuffing it 
unnecessary. The case is different with respect 
to tallow candles; for, as the tallow readily 
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The Americans as Vhey Are ; described in a 
Lour through the Valley of the Mississippi. 
By the Author of Austria as It Is. Post 
8vo. pp. 346. London, 1828. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 

On the appearance of our author’s account 

of Austria, we were among the first and most 

earnest in pressing its merits upon the at- 
tention of the public. The work before us 
will not be less attractive, for it is calculated 
to be equally, if not more extensively useful ; 
and is rich in all the qualities of style, selec- 
tion, and condensation which distinguished its 
predecessor. The descriptions of the writer 
are light, rapid, and diversified, without be- 
ing at all confused or indistinct; and we 
rise from his pages with the clearest possible 
ideas of the characters and circumstances 
which are brought under review. Our readers 
may remember that in a recent notice of an 
intelligent and spirited volume, entitled the 

United States of North America as They Are, 

(between which and the Americans as They 

Are, there are several points of similarity 

besides that of title,) we alluded to the aris- 

tocratic tendencies. and apparent success of a 

considerable party in America, of which Mr. 

Adams is the leader. The opinions advanced 

in that volume are confirmed in the present ; 

for the author asserts that the principle of 
monarchy is developing itself, and though it 

is not attempted to establisa it by means of a 

revolution, there exists a design to introduce 

it in that cunning, cautious, and American way, 

‘which,’ he continues, ‘ must eventually suc- 

ceed, unless the spirit of freedom be sufficiently 
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kinds of lights, but even the same kind of No. of cubic "]No. of cubic | powerful to neutralize the subtle poison in its 
i z : Kind of wee poe No.of can-|. € anata 7 . : 
ights under different circumstances. Count} arrecs.  leaneumed [dies giving inglightequai | Progress, or to triumph over its revolutionary 
Rumford stated, as the general result of his ex- "  Ioer hour, [@d¥atlight.o one candle. | results.’ It is only necessary to recollect for 
ao that a common Argand lamp afford- a — . roe a moment the diversified and cunflicting qua- 
a —- of light equal to nine good toed G.5holes| 2592 § 304 lities of which the American character is com- 
was aoe i hgh sng ch Do. " do. 3798 13 3164 pounded, to acknowledge that the inclination 
ons reatest Drillaancy, it gave | Do. 4 do. 5940 9} 303 : , a. 
twelve times as much light as a good wax can. | Do._18_do. 6504 91 oa here complained of are natural and unavoid 














able, and will always, in a greater or less 
degree, exist. At the same time, we de- 
voutly pray that the spint of Freedom may 
remain paramount in almost the only asylum 
she can boast. 

We will now select a few of the striking 
and amusing details with which these pages 


dle three-quarters of an inch diameter, but ne- 
vermore. He also observed the light of a wax 


‘The mean of these results is, that three hun. 
ume ym dred and twenty-three and a half cubic inches 
dual teal a uring one hour from one hun- | of coal gas yield light equal to that of one can- 
Bet he - y, and it was occasionally snuffed. | dle for one hour ; but this is the coal gas of | 
liek ound the Variation in the quantity of | Perth, which he stated to possess a very great 

gat produced by an ordinary tallow candle to | illuminating power. With regard to the supe- 
much greater; when it had been just snuff- | rior light of oil gas, the results of experiments 





ed and was burning at its greatest brilliance, 
its light was as one hundred ; in eleven mi- 
— afterwards it was but as thirty-nine; 
a ~~ minutes more bad elapsed it was 
can, to twenty-three ; and in ten minutes 
wer Se in twenty-nine after it had been last 
apes tte 0 light was only sixteen. However, 
je tes — again snuffed, it recovered its 
— Drillianve, ove hundred. He also 
halle Various experiments to ascertain the re- 
‘mn of different inflammable sub- 
mg or the production of light; and the re- 
muffed 2 that a good wax candle, properly 
ieee 9 burning with a clear bright flame, 
vom - one hundred parts in weight; a good 
ion andle burning under the same circum- 

ces Consumed one hundred and one; buta 





have varied, and of course opinions have been 


different; but the general conclusion is, that | 
taking the illuminating power of coal gas as | 
oue, that of oil gas muy be stated as from one | 


and a half to two, varying according to its spe- 
cific gravity, which differs from seven hundred 


| 


and fifty to one thousand; and thougi coal | 


gas is generally more uniform in this respect, 
it varies according to the quality of the coal 
and other circumstances. 

‘ But the advantages of gas lights are peculi- 
arly obvious in their resplendent effect in the 
public streets; and they form a striking con- 
trast to the dreary glinmmerings of the oil lamps 
which were formerly employed, and are even 
now in some places used. Thongh great and 
various have been the improvements introduced 





abound. 

Of the repulsive features of the Kentuckian 
character, innumerable instances are supplied. 
Avoiding those traits of brutality of every de- 
scription, including assassination itself, which, 
it is justly observed, * belong rather to the 
history of the tomahawk savages, than to that 
of a civilised state,” we select a passage or 
two somewhat less revolting. Troy, the seat 
of justice for Crawford County, in Indiana, 
is described as having— 

‘ A court-house, a printing office, and about 
sixty houses. The inhabitants seem rather in- 
dolent. On our asking for apples, they de- 
manded ten dollars for half a barrel; the price 
for a whole one in Louisville being no muie 
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than three dollars. We advised them to heep 
heir apples, and to plani trees, which would 
enable them to raise some for themselves ; and 
to put panes of giass in their windows, insteu 
of old newspapers. The surrounding « 
is beautiful and fertile Farms, however, be- 
come more scarce, and are ina state of .nuore 
primitive simplicity. A block cabin, not wa- 
like a stable, with as muny holes as there 

logs in it, patches of ground planted with to 
bacco, swect potatoes, and some corn, are the 
sole ornaments of these back-wood mansions 
We purchased, below ‘Troy, balfa young bear, 
at the rate of jive cents per pound Two others 
which were skinned, indicated an «abundance 
of these aniurtls, and more application to the 


rt ntiy 


sport than seems compatible with the proper 
cultivation of these regions. Ti.c settlers have 
something of a saveg2 appearance; their fea- 


tures are hard, and the tone of their voice de- 


notes a violent disposition. Oui Prenchbmen 


was bargaining for a turkey, with the farmer's | 


son, an athletic youth. On being asked tinee 
dollars for it, the Frenchman turned round to 
Mr. B., saying: “ 1 suppose the Kentuckians 
take us for * What do you sey, 
stranger,” replicd the youth, at the same tire 
laying his heavy hand across the shoulders of 
the poor Frencbinan, in rather a rough manner. 
The latter looked as if thundcerstruck, and re- 
tired in the true styie of the great nation, when 
they get a sound drubbing. We remarked on 
his return, the pains he took to repress his feel- 
ings at the courscuess of the Kentuckians. He 
wus, however, discreet enongh to keep his 
peace, and he did very weil; but his spiva was 
gone, and he 9k to 
make a bargain, except with old women, for a 
pot of milk, or a dozen of eg 

Relow Lady ft flanging 


) | ' 2cnAe eee } 9 ’ * 
tock, whica rises perpendicularly 100° fect 


fools.” 


Uacie 


never afterwards 
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on. or 
above the water on the right side ofthe river, 
our author says :— 

‘The mountulns, or rather hills, cense by 
degies S, and are succeeded by a vast pli On 
both the high banks ofthe Olio. We 
had here the enjoyment of some 
waiecr: a Was thie 
tracted in this place toubout a thoussud fect 
when it was discovered by three | 
who were 


sides 

Sporlon tis 

ceer crossin?t siver, COiu- 

ivent 

the Our bout 
>} ! 2133 aia 

was about lalf a mile above tiie spot 


discovered the game. 


pois lo ao Sane. 
when We 
Four of us leaped into 
the shilfin ordei to iatercept it, iae dees 
tinued its course towards the Ludiana si cy aid 
it was Casy for us to intercept its pati. As 
soon as we weie near enough, we aiinedia 
biow at it with our oars, havin’ tu the 
forgotten our guns Vive 


diieetion of the 


hhurry 
deer then took 


y |! ‘ at 
{0}; PW OC me 


ihe 
Ken- 

frill 
tuirtv minutes clupsed before these could come 


boat—w* 


tieckians Approaue hed fiom the other side: 


uo wilh the animaland giveitablow. Though 
its Strength was on the cecline, it did not relax 


i's Cllorts, but advanced again towards us with- 
gut our being able to reach it. A second blow 
pait or the Kentuckians, who were more 
espeit in handling their ours, seemed to stun 
abithals yet, suimmoning up tts re- 
Wain ty 1f went vp 


, cf ¢ 
- stilCis i 


> tie Streaw on 


J 
s9 exhousted byw long swimimin 


blows from the 


2 anid thie two 
poweital Kentuckians, that on 
landing it staggered 


able 


' 
wWiftout herm9 


Instaatly one 
AchtucKians rushed upon it, © 


P eae 
and ¢ ily 
to ascend th 
of; the 


asunder its 


igi bank. 


ung 


rer 


Knee joints. bue decry taking a 
reid ’ } 1, 
SuUcaeu I lil, aCe « y! “4 thie eck iniatil 


teaunng away part of tis trowseis, and bicer.i 
ing lis leg. So sudden was the | sc effort of 
this anim il. tual but ior ti Speecy arhivai oft 
his companion, who bad becu ossisting th 
third Kentuckian iv Gdiawiog the skid’ closer 
to the Shore, it would ANialibly basel wi a uy 
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its oggressor’s bowels. The dirk of the second 
Kentuckian ended the sport, which bad termi- 
nated in a rather sefious way. By this time 


’ ;* *? , 
we fia } also rearciue J ite field of pattie. 


do you want, genticmen:” said the wounded 
. ~~ S : f 
Kentuckian, accosting us with bis poniard in 
iis hand. © Part of the deer, which you Know 
vou could not bave got without our assist- 
ance!” They first looked at our party of four, 


whici already at tlie 
and a half fromus. The 
wounded man seating himseif, asked again, 
‘(What part do you cliouse ?” “ Half the 
deer, with the bowels «and tongue for our la- 
dies.” ™ tlave you ladies on board your ves- 
sel?” © Yes, sir.’ Without attering » word 
niore, they skinned the venison, cleaned, and 
divided it. We stepped aside meanwhile, col- 
lected a couple of dollars, and offered them 
to the wounded man. He took the money, 
thanked us, and the other two carried the veui- 
son to our-bout. We parted afler cordially 


°* 7 ; ’ 
shaking hands. 


then at our boat, was 


distance of ua mile 


The Capital ef TennesseemSteamn Navigation. 
—* The capital of Tennessee, Murfreesborouch, 
las 1500 inhabitants, wita a state-bouse,a bank, 
two printing offices, &c, It commiunicates 
by water with Nashville, througu Stonecreek. 
The situation seems not to be very judiciously 
chosen fora chieftowa. This was the state of 
things sour years ago, when | passed tirougo 
place; but doubtless it has since piopor- 

Our company being on 
occasion of a less mixed, and a less thou. 
blesome Chiuracter, we sailed down the majestic 
father of rivers, with minds well disposed to 
cknowledge our obligations to Mh. Fultoa, for 
bis happy idea ofapplying the powe: o steam 
tO Navie Tike settlers of the Mississippi 
valley are in duty bound to raise a monumeiil 
to the memory of a man, who lus efieeted in 
their mode Of conveyance so adventurous, sad 
Not ten years wave 
clapsed since the inhabitants of the west were 
used to toil like beasts of burden, in order io 
iscend the stream for 
teen Mays and 


belovetng to 


the 
tionabl Vy increased, 
this 


ition. 


o successful a change. 


. distance of ten or ti- 


when, in 1502, some 


bile > «l re 
vDouts Les OF 


from. New QOnrleans in eiguts 


vusnviile, arrived 
SOCVEN Guys, this 


pAssuye 


auick travelling by wWaler, and was imstunliy 
4 , » * 
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dees, where bis less fortunate “llow passengers 
ere Panmiug ia bammoecks—an indication to 
many of Cisere 


boast of a 


whit may be their rutare state. 
is certainty not any dation that can 
greater disposition for taveiling, tuan Brotiver 
Jouath 5 und ticre is aeeaiy) nobody more at 
Lome tian he, whether in a tavern ov on bourd 


a vessel; as lic is in the habit of considering a 
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The great 
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cabin, his pride forbidding him to mix with 
the rabble, though the expense may fall too 
heavy upon him. That econoinical refinement 
which the French evince oa these occasions 
not to be seen in America. When [ proceeded 
(our months ago frow Elavre to Rouen, in the 
Duchess of Angouléme steim-boat, anlong the 
109 passengers who were on Loard, more than 
lifty well-looking people were seeu unpacking 
their bundies, and regaling themselves with 
their conteuts—-bread, chicken, cutlets, wine, 
&e , &e.y a frugality which will hardly be found 
to contribute to the improvement of a spivit of 
enterprise. The Americans would be ashamed 
of this kind of parsimony, which must ever im- 
pede all public undertakings. Owing to this 
cause, the American steam-boats are in point 
of eleganee superior to those of other nations; 
and none but the English are able to compete 
with them. The furniture, carpeis, beds, xc. 
ure throughout clegant, and in good condition. 
Some of the new steam-boats ure provided with 


» 1S 


small rooms, each containing two births, which 
may usc for their accommodation 
in shaving, dressing, &c. The general regula- 
tions are suspended above the side-board ina 
gili frame, and are as binding as v law. They 
prohibit speaking to the pilot during the pas- 
sage—visiting the ladies’ state-room, without 
their consent—lying down upon the bed with 
sbocs or boots ou —smokiny cijars in the state- 
rooui—and playing at cards after ten o'clock. 
The first transgression is punished with a ane ; 
if repeated, the transgressor is sent ashore. ‘The 
fare is excellent, and the breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers, are provided witu such a multi- 
plicity of dishes, and even dainties, as would 
satisfy the most rediied appetite. The beverage 
consists of runt, gin, brandy, claret, to be taxen 
ut pleasure during meals; but out of that time 
tiiey ure to be paid for. Distressing accideits 
will of course occasionally occur; the last of 
this kind was of a truly heart-rending nature: 
it happened four years ago, above Walnut 
tjills, in the steam-boat Tennessee. Tie nigit 
was tempestuous, the rain fell in torrents, and 
the captain, instead of lauding and waiting 


( 
2 

rr atil 4 

midis ft 


passengers 


Hie weather cleared up, lost BIS senses, 
and ran on a sawyer 
sixty feet distant from the bank, which could 
vot be distinguished, aud she went down in 
a few seconds, together with ILO passengers, 
seve a few who vy accident reached the sliove. 
Sinee that time, although steam-boats have 
sunk, no suca ioss of lives has occurred,’ 

Saw rs, it appears, are bodies of trees 
fixed in the river, which yicld to the pressure 
oi ihe current, disappearing and appearing 
by turns above water, like the rotatory mo- 
tion of the saw-mill, from which they have 
derived their name. They sometimes point 
no the stream, sometimes in the contrary 
direction, A steam-boat running on a Saw- 
yer cannot escape destruction. _ 

A curious appearance 1s explained in tie 
subjoined passage :— | 

© A traveller who first visits the valley of the 
Mississippi, is led to believe that the waters " 
ihis iminense river rise above the trees ye 
its banks, leaving the branches covered hi 
weeds and mud when they retire to thei ned. 
it is Spanish mess or Tellandsea which pres iy 
that appearance to the travelicr. [tis ire ? 
i in the apertures of the bark, and bangs 
down from the trees, not unlike long role" 
This plant has a yellow blossom, S" 
it is found «ods 
tiie Coast of the ‘Mississippi, from St. Helen Jee 
below New Osleans, and is universally yy” 
to ull purposes for which curled oo 
used in the wu jt is gathered from the ue , 
epttit, Eccmde Mime afterwards put into watel tub 
with jong hooks, afterwards pt mort, ald 
a few days in order to rot the outer party 
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The substance obtained by this 
simple process 18 @ fine black fibre resembling 
horse hair. A mattress stutted in this manner 
may serve for & year, if not wetted ; it then 
becomes dusty and requires that the moss 
should be «aken out, beaten, and the mattress 
filled again, by which means it becomes more 
elastic than it was before.’ 

sketch of the State of Mississippi —‘ The state 
of Mississippi was received into the Union in 
the year 1817. It extends from 30° 10‘ to 35° 
norti latitude, and from 11° 30’ to 40° 32‘ west 
longitude; and is bounded on the north by Ten- 
nessee, on the west by Arkansas and Louisiana, 
on the south by Louisiana and the gulf of Mex- 
ico, and on the east by Atabama. It comprises 
an area of 15,000 square miles. Though this 
state has acquired, this ten years past, 2 political 
existence, and in point of tertility is far supe- 
rior to Missouri and Indiana, yet its popula- 
tion has not increased in the same proportion ; 
—it does not exceed 30,000 souls, including 
34,000 slaves. The emigrants to Mississippi 
are either men of fortune or needy adventurers. 
Tne middle classes, having from 2 to 3,000 
dollars property, seldom ciiose to settle there, 
jiaving no prospect of succeeding by dint of 
personal industry. The fatigue and labour in 
these hot and sultry climates can only be borne 
by slaves; a white man who should atteinpt 
the same labour whica kept bim stout and 
hearty in the north, would soon be overcome 
by the heat of the climate. Most of the re- 
spectable settlers are therefore from Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Ken- 
tucky ; having sold their property there, and 
emigrated with their slaves into this country. 
The North American, properly so called, from 
New England, New York, &c seldom ventures 
so far. Owing to this cause, the townsin Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, are neither so elegani 
nor so wealthy as those of the north. With the 
exception of places of commerce, such as New 
Orleans and Natchez, the towns of the state of 
Mississippi cannot be compared to those of 
other states of more recent date. These smaller 
towns of Mississippi and Louisiana, are ge- 
nerally inhabited by mechanics, tradesmen, 
tavern-keepers, and the poorer classes of the 
people. ‘hose who have any fortune, prefer 
laying it out on plantations—a sure and infal- 
lible source of wealth, and the most respectabie 
occupation in the country. Merchants who 
have succeeded in making a fortune in these 
small towns, remove to more convenient places, 
the traveller who judges of the wealth of the 
country trom the mean appearance of there vil- 
lages and towns, would be greatly mistaken. 
fn order to form a correct opinion, he must 
Visit the plantations, and he will be surprised 
ai the Liga degree of prosperity and comfort 
enjoyed by the possessors ” 

With the following picture of the present 
condition of New Orleans, we conclude our 
extracts from this interesting little volume. 
fo explain the phrase of the wet grave, it 
may be necessary to make use of a note, in 
Which the author observes, that ‘in New Or- 
‘caus, Water is found two fect below the sur- 
face. Those who cannot afford to procure % 
Vault for their dead, are literally compelled 
to deposit them in the water.’ 

‘It is certainly mournful for a traveller to 
dwell among the monuments of Pompeii, of 
‘lereulaneum, and of Rome. There, if he feels 
at all, he feels, among these wrecks of past 
grandeur, that he is nothing. A totally differ- 
it sensation possesses the mind on entering 
an Awerican city. In these man beholds wiat 
he can contend with, and what he can accom- 
plish, when his strenzth is not checked by the 
“Mitrary will of a despot. New Orleans, tue 
“ie stave, where the hopes of thousands are 
*Mne€d; for eighty years the wretched asylum 
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for the outcasts of France and Spain, who could 
not venture 100 paces beyond its gates without 
utterly sinking to the bredst in mud, or being 
attacked by alligators; has become, in the 
space of twenty-three years, one of the most 
beautiful cities of the Union, inhabited by 
40,000 persons, who trade witi half the world. 
The view is splendid beyond description, when 
you pass down the streain, which is here a 
mile broad, rolls its immense volumes of wa- 
ters in a bed above 200 feet deep, and as if 
conscious ofits strengti, appears to look quietly 
on the bustle of the habitations of man. Both 
its banks are lined with charming sugar plan- 
tations, from the midst of which rises the airy 
mansion of the wealthy planter, surrounded 
with orange, banana, lime, and fig-trees, the 
growth of a climate approaching to the torrid 
zone. In the rear you discover the cabins of 
the negroes und the sugar-houses, and just at 
the entrance of the port, groups of smalier 
houses, us i: crected for the purpose of concea!- 
ing the prospect of thetown. As soon as the 
steam-vOuis pass these out posts, New Orleans, 
in the form of a Lalf incon, appears in all iis 
splendour. The river runs for a distance of 
four or five miles in a southern direction; here 
it suddenly takes un eastern course, which it 
pursues for the space of two miles, thus form- 
ing a semicircular bend. A single giance ex- 
hibits to view the harbour, tic vessels at an. 
chor, together with the city, situated as it were 
at the feet of the passenger. ‘The first object 
that presents itself is, the dirty and uncouth 
backwoods ilat boat. - Lams, ears of corn, ap- 
ples, Whiskey barreis, are strewed upon it, or 
are fixed io poles to direct the attention of tie 
buyers. Close by are the rather more decent 
keel-boats, with cotton, furs, whiskey, flour; 
next the elegant steam-boat, whicu by tts hiss 
ing aud repeated sounds, anvounces either its 
arrival or departure, and sends fovrilt immense 
columns of black smoke, that form into long 
clonds above the city. Farther on are the 
smaller merchant vessels, the sloops and schoon- 
ers from the Havannah, Vera Cruz, Tampico 5 
then the brigs; and lastly, the 
appearivg lixe a forest of niusts. 

‘What in Philadeiphia and even in New 
York is dispersed in several points, is herve 
offered at once to the eye—a truly enchanting 


elegant ships 


prospect. Most of the steuim-bouts were Kept 


back by the lowucss of the Oiio, at Ciacianat, 
: } r + ae 
Louisville, and wusiiville ; We hand: sty ti [Ce 
fore, close to the shore without encounte nog 
any impediment 
was filied with five or six cierks, from the 
newspaper printing offices, aud a dozen ne- 
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ln » moment our stale room 
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groes 5 tue formes ty luspect tlie 
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the sieam boai, and to lay before 
sciibers the names of the goods, and of the 
passengers arrived; tue latter to Otter their 
services 10 Carrying our trunks. Afier labour- 
ing to climb over the invuntains ef cotton bales 
Wuich Obstructed Our passage, we went on 
shore. Lhe city bud iuicrease | beyond ex pec- 
tation within the last iour years. 
700 brick houses bad been erected; a new 
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Viore than 


street (ie eady Dall aoisued : 
the houses throughout were 
less in an elegant style. Li was on a suuduy 
that we arri\ ed 3 tie shops, tie stores OF the 
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Frenc.: and Creoles, were open as usua!, und at 
tiuere were fewer buyers than oa other days, the 
cotlee-louses, yrog-shOopsy and the és/aminets, 
as they ure calied, of the Frencu and German 
inhabitanis, exiibiied a tuore noisy scene. A 
kind of uiusic, acvompuuied with human, or 
rather inhuman voices, resounded ia almost 
every direction.’ 

Those who would know any thing of the 
real state of America, or who lave it in con- 
tem) lation to emigrate thither, cannot do 


4 . } ahs . } — . 
better than consult tus volume. 








WISTORY OF GEORGE CODFREY. 
(Continued from page 134.) 

We left George Godfrey a denizen of the 
condemned cells, with phrenology in his 
head, love in his heart, and the gallows in 
perspective. Ile is reprieved at the last mo- 
ment, the sentence of death having been com- 
muted into that of transportation. The pri- 
son breakfast, immediately after the execu- 
tions, in which the sheriffs and chaplain, with 
their curious intermixture of solemn admoni- 
tions and gastronomic pleasantries, play most 
indefatigable parts, forms a striking picture, 
but one which we think we have observed in 
a detached shape, in some magazine of the 
day. At New South Wales, our hero is tre- 
panned into a sort of marriage with a senti- 
mental convict, known as Fan Dabsley, in 
Sydney, but who was transported under the 
name of Jacquilina Deiville. 
ly made himself acquainted with the estima- 
ble qualities of his companion, who, to a taste 
for t! 

sual and boisterous nature, before he receives 
a letter from the faithful Adela Haversham, 
in which she hints at the possibility of her fa- 
ther and herself, with the wreck of their for- 
tune, seeking an asylum with * oue dear per- 
Sé cuted exile,’ in New South Wales. The 
writer shall himself relate one of the occur- 


Lie has searce- 


r : 
.e sentimental. adds dasfes of a more sen- 


rences which immediately followed the pe- 
rusal of this affectionate epistie :— 


¢ Just as I had finished reading this letter, I 
heard a noise hike that ofthe falling of a table 
inthe bed-room. This was succeeded by what 
[thonglt was a gargling in the throat, and a 
groan foilowed. -1 put my letter hastily into 
ny bosom, and passed into the next tpartment, 
when, to my infinite amazement, I found Jac. 
quilina with a rope round her neck, suspended 
fiom the ceiling. The table which had fallen, 
was that by which she had raised hers if, SO iS 
to reach the staple which she had selected to 
hang upon. My mind was wholly oceupied 

when | beheld this 


confounded and 


with Adela’s letter, and 
warning sight, 
amazed, that L stood sturiug at the awful spec- 
power to act, or to deiermiune 
} 
‘ 


[ wus so 


tucle, without 
what ought to be done. For the « 
casioued, I know that I have since 
verely blamed. Iwill, however, venture to af. 
firin, that, all tue circumstances consideic.), 
many a liusbund, placed in the same situation, 


ley ce : . 
eiay {ius Oc- 


bee ih S@- 


would have been as much affected as I was, 
{have remained, for a time, as motionless 

an 2A 

as A tue 


‘How long I should have remainelthus im- 
moveable, | cannot say, if J hid not perceived 
ihat my wife's feet t juched the yroun a (30H. 
serving that circumstance, I wassotarrelieveil 
from apprehension, that | became moive myself, 


and nuastene i to Jacquilinas “assistance, Who 


acknowled re ithe benevolent efturt on iny pare 
in these words: 

‘6 You are a pretty devil of a husband, arn't 
you, to look on while your wife's hanging, aud 
only come to lielp her when yous thet 
has given way, and tuat she caa telp herself?” 

‘othe opinion thus implied she adiered, 
and always, J am well informed, cectared thet 


“had such not been the couse, I should have re- 
inained a quict spectator of her last efforts to 


, 


dance upon huturng. * 
‘IT shall not enlarge on the great injustice 
done to me by this surmise, but 1 must remark 


that extieme anxiety on my part would have 
able, as whea [ came 
»- clear than that she 
had taken excelicnt care to guard against such 


wut risk 


to look 


Was inotr 


bout me, n 


acatastraphe. Jaccu lina wisbed, wit 


ol inise ef, to enjoy the reputation of bavin 
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attempted to commit suicide, as attempts of 
that nature, in the opinion of the best judges» 
always throw infinite lustre on the character of 
a lady of romantic taste and superior sensibi- 
lity. 

¢{ performed the ceremony of cutting my 
wife down, from a wish to do every thing that 
is considered proper, in cases of that descrip- 
tion, and Jacquilina went through her part 
amazingly well. She fainted, revived at the 
proper time, and uttered some very pathetic 
things, (which Ionly omit from a fear that 
they might distress the reader too much,) after 
which, slic went to bed, took some warm wine 
whey, and fainted again, which made the scene, 
in the opinion of two of our female neighbours, 
who had by this time come to offer their service, 
vastly moving.’ 

He escapes from Sydney, and joins a party 
of bush-rangers, with whom he passes Hun- 
ter’s River, and enters the weods. The pre- 
datory habits and wild adventures of the party 
are well described ; but as Godfrey speedily 
deserts them, and returning to Sydney, con- 
trives, ultimately, to find his way to England, 
we content ourselves with recommending the 
readers in whom Mr. Cunningham's able 
work may have excited an appetite for the 
mysteries of New South Wales, to examine 
for himself such of them as are developed in 
the history before us. Arrived in London, 
he says,— 

‘it appeared but right, in the first place, to 
make my mother acquainted with my safe ar- 
rival. Accordingly, I directed my steps to the 
well-known abode of my father in-law, The 
sound of music in the first floor greeted my ear 
as L approached, and I| heard distinctly what I 
thougut, from the liveiiaess of the strain, must 
be a comic song. 

‘At first, [ suspected that I had made a mis- 
take in the house; next, that my mother and 
Mr. Mason had removed, or let out their apart- 
ments to merry lodgers, instead of to “ serious 
people,” which they had formerly affected to 
preter, But [soon recollected myseif, so far as 
to fecl that it was foolish to indulge in any of 
these conjectures. Ll reeollected that, before I 
Jeft England, the Rev. Hosea Jokington, having 
discovered that it was ashame to let ** the devil 


have all the good tunes,”’ had already recovered | 


fiom his Satanic majesty half the jolliest [ish 
melodies, and transferred them to byimns, and 
i thought it not improbable that by this time 
he might bave done as much for * The little 
farthing rush-light,” ® Ll was the boy for be. 
witching ’em,” and ** Whack row de dow.” 

*‘ Hlowever, I entered, and found my mother 
in the midst of a crowd of people. She bad a 
fine turban on her bead, and beautiful ringlets, 
that would not have disgraced the countenance 
ofa girl of sixteen, gracefully arranged on her 
turehead, and | found that all this splendour 
was to celebrate Miss Mason’s birth-day, who 
having completed her twentieth year, ny mo- 
ther bad invited the multitude which filled 
her house, «as “a few friends to hear a little 
jnusic.” 

‘My appearance was not exactly in accord 
ance with that of the rest of the company, for 
besides that my face, broticed by exposure to 
the weather, was almost of tue colour of malo- 
gabyy | wore a black neckeloth and boots, and 
my clothes, which were not of the best, weie 
covered with the dust, Which 1 had accumu- 
lated on my route from Portsmouth to the ca 
pital. 

‘My mother was delighted to see me; but 
Miss Mason was evidentiy scandalized, at the 
She 
and hier sisters, Ou that account, were somewhat 
distant, did not stiuggle through the 
crowd to embrace me, us wy mother did. 


intrusion of so uncouth a figure as | was. 


and 
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Lof a pond, won't dink much. 


‘I was perhaps wrong thus te intrude, for as 
one of the main objects of the affair was to 
show off the girls, the scheme was certainly in 
danger of being defeated by the entrance of so 
nuvpromising a personage as I must have been 
considered. Ilowever, Miss Mason recovered 
herself as wellas she could; and having seated 
herself at the piano, she waited to be asked to 
sing; and then, as nobody had benevolence 
enough to prefer a request of that sort, she be- 
gan a song unasked. My mother told me the 
next day, sbe could not at all account for the 
rudeness on the part of her company, in thus 
omitting to ask her tosing. Icould. It seemed 
to me very easy to guess why she was not soli- 
cited. The gentry there had heard her before. 

‘The young lady went on till she was tired, 
which was not till after every body else was; 
and some who had not thought it worth while 
to listen while the performance continued, ap- 
plauded very fervently when it concluded, 

‘I was pleased with the end of it. 

‘One gentleman, who had great musical 
taste, cried up Miss Mason as a miracle of voe 
cal excellence. 

‘1 Janghed, for the poor girl's inefficient pipe 
was quite incapable of any thing like an ap- 
proach to harmony. 

‘The gentleman who praised the song so ex- 
cessively, observed the expression of my coun- 
tenance, and whispered in my ear, the next 
moment, that he saw I agreed with him, and 
would as soon hear a pig squeak as Miss Mason 
sing. 

‘ He did not know then, that I was a relation 
His remark | thought excessively coarse; but 
he was not altogether wrong in his estimate of 
my critical judgment, though the singer was 
my sister. 

‘J soon betook myself toa neighbouring ta- 
vern, and saw no more of my mother till the 
following day. 

‘The scene and she were then wonderfully 
changed, and I found my mother in black, with 
a widow’s cap on her head; and learned, for 
the first time, that Mr. Mason had been dead 
more than seven montbs. 

‘This surprised me; and I also expressed 
surprise at finding my mother as I had done, in 
the midst of such gaiety as I had witnessed on 
the preceding night. 

‘To which she replied, that it was necessary 
to do something to get the girls off ; * for,” 
she said, ** going to chapel—Il don’t know 
what’s come to the men—won't do now, as it 
did formeriy; and so, to be thovght something 
of, one’s obliged to give evening parties.” 

*« But the expense,” I said, “must be con- 
siderable.¥ 

6 Why no,” said my mother, * if the thing 
is done carefully, a great show for people in 
middle circumstances is made at very little 
cost.” 

«« How ean that be?” 

‘se Why, first of all, you ask five times as 
many people as your house willaccommodate.”’ 

6 Phat igust disappoint some, aud make ail 
uncomfortable.” 

‘ Of course 3 so three-fourths of the people 
only show themselves, and then go away. You 
have thus the credit of inviting a score or two 
of persons to a fine entertainment, without the 
inconvenicnce of giving them any thing.” 

‘it struck me that theie was a good deal in 
that; and I now began to understand why such 
numcrous invitations were sometimes given, in 
fishionable life However, | remarked, that 
“to provide forthe rest must cost something.” 

“Not somuch as you may think,” said my 
mother. Many get their tea before they 
come; and the rest, if you take care to have it 
nicely cold, as if it lad just been bucketed out 
’ As the evening 


advances, thice piste cf Cape Madeira, putinto 





F as 
as many pailsful of warm water, with sy a 
lemons, and nutmeg, will furnish a nlenia ‘ 
supply of excellent negus.” . 

‘<< But then the supper.” 

7 6“ Two fowls, each cut into five and twenty 
pieces, some slices of rancid ham, aod, if you 
can get it, a nice musty neat’s tongue lor sand. 
wiches, with three dozen stale penny tarts 
which you may buy at the pastry-cook’s in the 
morning for half price, give you, for a few shi, 
lings, an elegant supper for as many as you can 
squeeze in, and have health, strength, and cop. 
tempt for heat and suffocation to remain.” 

‘[ plainly saw that my mother had got ac- 
quainted with some very grand people, while [ 
was away, and must have been admitted to 
their intimate confidence, to bave possessed 
herself of so excellent a recipe for giving agen- 
teel evening entertainment to a large party of 
fashionable friends.’ 


Godfrey hurries to the priory, and the tale 
is wound up with an effect truly dramatic, 
It is scarcely necessary to intimate that Adela 
and himself are united, and that we leave 
them anticipating every desirable felicity, 
We hope the success of this work wiil encou- 
rage the author to continue his labours in the 
judicious spirit which distinguishes their com- 
mencement. 





MORNINGS IN SPRING, 
(Concluded from page 13].) 

Dr. Drake has given no inappropriate title 
to this elegant melange. With the exception 
of two or three favourite poets, The Indica- 
tor, or its not unworthy successor, The Com- 
panion, we can name no work that we would 
more willingly put into our pockets, when 
about to stroll into the fields, — 

———* in morning hours, 
When vernal airs stir the fresh-blowing flowers.’ 

The second volume contains the conclusion 
of the Cliffords of Craven, an interesting por- 
tion of which we have already extracted ; an 
essay on the character of Ossian, as drawn by 
the Insh bards; a Liographical sketch of the 
Rev. Richard Hole, with critical remarks on 
his poetical romance of Arthur; and an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful paper on Milton and Ga- 
lileo, suggested to the author, by the perusal 
of an interesting little effort of imagination, 
entitled The Dream of Galileo, or the Plea- 
sures of Knowledge, professedly a translation 
from the German, and originally inserted in 
a voluminous periodical paper, now very 
scarce. Dr. Drake reprints it, and it de- 
serves the honour; we prefer, however, his 
own account of the interview between the 
young republican and the venerable pluloso- 
pher at Arcetri:— 

‘ One of the most pleasing, and, at the same 
time, most interesting circumstances in the 
early life of Milton, and during the period of 
his travels on the Continent, is his interview 
with the celebrated Galileo. ‘* There it was, 
he says, speaking of Italy in lis speech for un- 
licensed printing, * that IT found and visited 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to 
the Inquisition, for thinking in astronomy 
otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominicai 
Jicensers thought.” 

‘It is probable that the attention of our 
immortal countryman had been peculiarly 
directed to this illustrious victim of bigotry 
and superstition, by the compassionate sy mpa- 
thy of Hugo Grotius, who, during the vely 
month in which the poet was introduced to 
him by Lord Scudamore, then our ambassador 
at the court of Paris, thus mentions Galileo '2 
a letter to his friend Vossius. Senex is 
| says lie, * optime de universo meiitus, morbo 
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f.actus, insuper et animi egritudine, haud inul- 
rum nobis Vite suze promittit; quare prudenti 
srit arripere tempus, dum tanto doctore uti 
jicet”” This old man, to whom the universe 
is so deeply indebted, worn out with maladies, 
and still more with anguish of mind, gives us 
little reason to hope, that his life can be long ; 
eammon prudence, therefore, suggests to us to 
make the utmost of the time, while we can yet 
avail ourselves of such an instructor. ; 

‘Little could be wanting to induce Milton 
to visit, and, with reverential awe, to offer an 
unfeigned homage to this truly memorable suf. 
forer in the cause of science. Shortly, there- 
fore, after reaching Florence, he sought out his 
abode, aud found him at bis seat near Arcetti, 
in Tuscany. Galileo, in 1639, the period of 
Milton's visit, was seventy five years of age ; 
he had been twice imprisoned by the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome, for the supposed heresy of his 
philosophical opinions in defending the system 
of Copernicus, and his last liberation in Decem- 
ber 1633, after a confinement of nearly two 
years, was on the express condition of not de- 
puting, for the residue of his life, from the 
duchy of Tuscany. 

‘Let us now place before our eyes the pic- 
ture which tradition has left us of this great 
and much injured character, when, at the close 
ofa life of persecution, when * fallen on evil 
days aud evil tongues,” the youthful Milton 
stood before him.—Not only was he suffering 
from the natural pressure of advancing years, 
but he was infirm from sickness, and had, a 
very sort time before Milton was admitted to 
his presence, become totally blind, from a too 
inteuse application to his telescope, and conse- 
quent exposure to the night air. Yet this, the 
greatest calamity which could have befallen a 
person thus engaged, he bore with Christian 
foititude, with the piety, indeed, of a saint, 
and the resignation of a philosopher. He per- 
mitted it not, in fact, either to break the vigour 
of his spirit, or to interrupt the course of lis 
studies, supplying, in a gveat measure, the de- 
fect by constant meditation, and the use of an 
ainanuensis. Nor, though the first astronomer 
and mathematician of any age or country, had 
ue confined himself to these pursuits; his 
learning was general and extensive ; but tleo- 
telcally and practically he was an architect 
aud designer; his fondness for poetry was en- 
tlusiastic, and he played upon the lute with 
he most exquisite skill and taste. To these 
varied acguisitions in science, literature, and 
art, were added the blessings of an amiable 
disposition; for though keenly sensible of the 
lijustice of his enemies, whose malevolence 
wid oppression, indeed, have scarcely had a 
Puallel, he was yet cheerful, affable, and open 
tis temper, and his aspect, we are told, was 
“0gulaily venerable, mild, and intelligent. 

‘That such a man, though living in an age 
‘icxtreme bigotry, should be an object of ur- 
“ent attachment to those who best knew Lim, 
May be readily conceived. We shall not be 
surpiised, therefore, to learn that he was enthu- 
Siasically beloved by his pupils, and that when 
Visited by Milton, Vincenzo Viviani, his last 
‘ad favourite disciple, then a youth of seven- 
teen, wits attending upon him with all the zeal 
en affectionate son. So great, indeed, 
oo ee veneration entertained for him by this 
“Wns Man, who subsequently became his 
wstapuery and a mathematician of great ce- 
“ofily, that he never during the remainder of 
“'s lite, and he reached the age of eighty-one, 
oe his name without the addition of the 
, 4vlav of Galileo ;” and had constantly be- 

a, in the room in which he studied, a 
““s\ of bis vevered iiaster, with several iNScLip- 
. Hy 0 lis praise. 

Phe eiag Milton have been interested and 
ed by the spectacle which vpened to his 
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| lileo, of unperisbing memory !” 





view on entering beneath the roof of Galileo ; | 
how deeply must he have felt and penetrated | 
into the feelings of the characters then placed | 
before him; the sublime fortitude and resig- 
nation of the aged but persecuted astronomer, | 
and the delighted love and admiration of his | 
youthful companion! It is, indeed, highly 

probable, that the poet’s deep rooted abhorrence 











lumes to all why would have their memories 
elegantly refresbed in the biographical, criti- 
cal, and historical points to which the veteran 
author has on this occasion directed his at- 
tention. Each ef these Mornings in Spring 
will furnish graceful and beneficial employ- 
ment for a leisure hour. 





of bigotry and oppression was first imbibed on | Julia ; or, Pre-existent Spirits. The Medita- 


beholding this illustrious martyr of intolerance. 
There can also be little doubt but that the con- 
ference which, on this occasion, took place 
between the philosopher and the bard, led, as 
the Italian biographer of Milton has remarked, 
to those ideas in the Paradise Lost which ap- 
proximate to the Newtonian doctrine of the 
planetary system. It can also admit of less, | 
that, when Milton, old and ceprived of sight, 

was composing his immortal poem, he must 

often have recalled to memory this interview | 
with the blind and suffering Galileo, under 
feelings of peculiar sympathy and commisera- 
tion ; and, with the same Christian patience 
and firmness which so remarkably distinguish- 
ed the great Florentine, he could truly say, 





Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 


‘Independent of a succinct annunciation, 


ee oe ee 


—s 


** T argue not 


| Indeed, the subject appears peculiarly fitted 


Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” | 


tive Minstrel; and other Poems. By Tuo- 
Mas Nosie. i2mo. pp. 112. Derby, 
W. and W. Pike; London, C. Tilt. 
Tuts little volume, unattractive as is its 
external appearance, yet possesses infinitely 
higher claims to attention than many of far 
less humble pretensions. The first, but not 
the longest poem, is founded upom the doe- 
trine of the pre-existence of the sowl—a fa- 
vourite opinion among persons of a poetical 
tern perament— 
‘Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting 
The soul that rises with us; our hife’s star 
Hath bad elsewhere its setting,’ 


says Wordsworth, in one of his finest odes. 


for poetry, and we only regret that Mr. No» 
ble should have dismissed it withont trying 
its capabilities upon a more extensive plan. 


in the eiguth book of his poem, of the system | \WWe should think he might recur to it with 


of the universe, as tanght by Galileo, he has | 
twice by name distinctly alluded to him: thus 
in the first book, when describing the shield of 
Satan, he says, its 

** broad circumference 





Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb | 


Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 


At evening from the top of Fesolé, | 


Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe.” 

‘And again in his fifth book: 
—— ** As when by night the glass 

Of Galileo, less assured, observes 

Imagined lands and regions in the moon,”” 

‘It is somewhat remarkable that Milton, 
who appears to have been well acquainted 
with the Copernican theory of the world as 
taught, and, [I may say, indeed, demonstrated 
by Galileo, should have hesitated a moment in 
his choice between the system of his great 
contemporary and that of Ptolemy ;—yet this 
dubiety, this trimming, as it were, between the 
ancient and modern doctiines, is but too ap 
parent in his sublime account of the creation, 
and interrupts in some measure the satisfaction 
of the philosophical reader. ‘* If Pliny in re- 
gaid to Hipparchus,” says a pleasing and po- 
pular writer, ** could extravagantly say, ‘dusus 
rem Deo improbam annumerare posteris stellas,’ 
what would that historian of nature have suid, 
had it been foretold Lim, that in the latter days 
a man would arise who should enable posterity 
to enumerate more new stars than Hipparchus 
had counted of the old; who should assign 
four moons to Jupiter, and in our moon point 
out higher mountains than any here below ; 
who should in the sun, the fountain of light, 
discover dark spots as broad as two quarters of 
the earth, and by these spots ascertain his mo- 
tion round his axis; who, by the varying 
phases of the planets, should coinpose the 
shortest and plainest demonstration of the solar 
system? Yet these were but part of the annun- 
ciations to the world of a single person, of Ga- 





‘This great and good man died at Arcetri, 
near Florence, in 1642, three years after Mil- 
ton’s visit, and in the same year which gave 
birth to Sir Isaac Newton, who, as hath been 
well observed, took up from Galileo the thread 
of astronomical science, and carried it from 
world to woild, through regions as yct unex- 
plored and unknown.” ’ 

In conclusion, we recommend these vo- 





good prospects of success, and we, therefore, 


venture to recommend, for his perusal, that 
| singularly imaginative and onmginal work, 


' 


Tucker's Light of Nature, in which, if we 
mistake not, he will meet with some valuable 
assistance. 

In the second poem, the Medstative Min- 


strel, Mr. N. bas adopted the author of the 
' Seasons for his model, who has no reason to 
| be ashamed of his pupil. The construction 


of his verse is Correct and mnasical, and his 
descriptions highly poetical and graphic. 
From a poem entitled Remembrance, we 
extract the following beautiful lines as a spe- 
cimen of the author's general ability :— 


* Years roll’d on, 
And ‘twas my lot in restless life to find, 
Love—as when sunbeams on the snow have 
shone— 
A moment's brightness, and a day of tears! 
Friendship—as fields with seed-corn over-sown— 
Spring time all promise; harvest time all fears ! 
ee Life itself, a painful crowded road, 
Where, when a beam of hope by chance ap- 
pears, 
Like blossom’d fruit-boughs o’er some still 
abode, 
Proffering repose and solace, the dread crowd, 
( \ vast impetuous stream) hath ever flowed 
Between me and that place of rest; wide, loud, 
Headstrong, resistless—urging me along 
Amid the vain, the greedy, and the proud ; 
By many a folly and by many a wrong 
Insulted, injured, crushed !” 


Mr. Noble is highly deserving of the pa- 
tronage of the public, and we shall be wel! 
pleased to see him again presenting himself 


| as a candidate for its approbation. 





Lhe Cahier ( Copy- Book, ) containing Familiar 
Phrases in English, as Practical Exercises 
on the French Language, to which is sub- 
joined a Transposition of the English Words 
in Accordance with the French Idiom. By 
J. Maurois. London, 1828. Moore. 

Tue above work differs from the numerous 

productions of the same class which are in- 

cessantly issuing from the press, and appears 
to offer an easy method of instruction to 
those persons who are desirous of writing the 

French language with correctness. The au- 

thor, M. Maurois, is already favourably 
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known to the public by two good w orks upon 
French grammar. The Cahier, which is in- 
tended to consist of four parts, contains fa- 
miliar phrases in English, with au :NSDOsI- 
tion of the words in conformity to tie idiom 
of the French language, thus giving the 
learner a comparative view of both the idi- 
oms. An alternate line is left for the French 
translation to be written under the English 
phrase. By comparing these togetlier, the 
pupils will be able, even in the absence of 
the master or governess, to form a judgment 
for themselves. We doubt net this little 
production will soon become popular both 
in schools and families. 





Gradations in Reading and Spelling ; in Three 
Parts. By Henry Burrer. London, 
1828. Simpkin and Co. 

Tuese little books are upon a new plan, that 


easiest dyssyllables, at the same time that they 
are learning monosyllables. Doth the spel- 
ling and reading lessonsare sensibly arranged, 
and the subjects treated of are well suited to 
the.comprehension of children. 
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‘All Jove thy strain, but children love it best.’ 

Byron, 

Oh, for old Saturn’s reign of sug.ur-candy, 
Meanwhile I drink to its return in brandy.” 

Id. 
Tur two grand principles upon which the 
merits of Wordsworth are attempted to be es- 
‘blished by his admirers, appear to be these ; 
firstly, that there is something g¢ supernatur il. 
ly wonderful in the very nature of poetry it- 
self, that it is ‘the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,” and an uubreathed inspiration from 
heaven ; and, secondly, that nature must be 
represented in her simplest form, and all the 
minutia of common hfe transferred to the 
pages of the poet. —The first dogma, as re- 

cards the nature of poetry itself, is only wo 
thy of those ages when the poet and t) : pre )- 
phet were synonymous terms ; 6 oie poc try 
was insepari ab ly connected with religion, an: d 
not only cele! rated the past but foretold the 
future. Those days have passed away when 
every thing wonderful or uncommon was at- 
tributed to supernatural causes. The light 
of science has dissipated those idle terrors 
which confounded the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers. The philosopher surveys with calin 
indifierence a phenoinmenon which would 
startle a whole nation of savages. It is 
only in modern times that a knowledge of 
physical science has been extended, the the- 
ory of the mind also has been more fully in- 
vestigated and better explained than ever it 
was in ancient times. Locke, that illustrions 
Newton of the mind, threw more light upon 
that momentous subject than all the boasted 
sages of antiquity combined. They disgnised 
the science by the invention of mystical 
terms; Locke ‘defined them, and explained 
the wonderful and the dark by what was fa- 
miliar and luminous; they drew their ideas 
from within, from themselves, and from Llea- 
ven, of which they knew nothing: when 
they had called the mind a particle of divine 
bre: ith, and an emanation from the Deity, 
they considered their task as finished. As 
the gods did every thing, of course man had 
little left to do; 
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they, therefore, reposcd in! is, indeed, 


: , ;  clination. 
of making beginners acquainted with the | 


holy idleness with the most becoming 
pricty. Locke taught a different doctrine: 
s reserved for him to destroy their airy 
by the mighty magic of a single 
‘man has no ideas, but those 
receives turough the medium of 
What poetry, what romance, 
was not there laid low by this; but truth was 
established and a barrier assigned to mental 
power which no fanciful reverie can ever be 
able to throw down. Is it not riticulous, 
then, to term poetry, 
Wordsworth and his admirers assert it is?’ 
Excellence in poetry is no more the exclu- 
sive gilt of Heaven than excellence in any 
other branch of the fine arts; itis the exer 

tion of a great mind employed ina partion- 
lar direction, called into action, at first, per- 
haps, by accident, and pursued turough in- 
Ainong the orientals everything 
wonderful, strange, or powerful was desig- 
nated as divine; thus, the phrases ‘lion of 
God, and mountain of God,’ stripped of their 
bombast and explained in common language, 

simply meant a strony lion and a lof ty hill. 
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SP ne pe ae ee ee tae See me 
Phe 
tte course pursus rd by all the adi nirere 
\Vordsworth: not contented with + he simp 
| 


‘dmuiration of their own fav ourite, t he y Wi 
scarcely admit the existence of genins jy a 
of his contemporaries. Moore and Wor) 
vorth are very antipedes of each other ; r 
one is luminous and the other r obscure: the 
one revels in all the riches of the most fanci- 
ful imaginings, combining all the keenne i. 
with 


. 


a cons siderah! 


| dept 1 of pa thos, and a vivid and passiona: 


‘a faculty divine,’ as_ 
) possesses no wit aut ail, a ‘very small por 


that he does not attempt to depict tlie 


They estimated by their own strength that of | 


the divinity, and to be strong and powerful 
with them was to be sodlike; these idioms 
passed over to Greece, and were afterwards 
copied by the Romans; even a 


) cups in Virgil is called divine: 


—— celatuin divini opus alcimedontis. F 
These hyperboles have to 
please, and even 
sank into common place. Addison justly 
ridicules the poets of his day for invoxing 
the muses, and making Jupiter call a coun- 
sel of the Gods to debate upon the passage 
of Geo. |. from Hanover to England. Such 
fulsome flatteries and threadbare foolery had 
saturated the world ad nauseam. Streams 
no longer delay their rapid course, nov trees 
nod their critical heads in ap proval of the 
strains; the fact 1s, the strea 
trees have heard so much nonsense said ani 
sang abont them, that they have quite 
that exquisite sensibility which they possess- 
ed in olden days tor ‘the vision and the fa- 
culty divine’ — 

bin cir whinge of my 
of noetry leads the admirers o 
mk st thle to the principle, that a 
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an dl Wray 


’ . 1 . 
Go not rortoet the Seize 


ures of na- 
ture and to delight V the extent of! 
and by the warmth and co! 
jects, and not to analyse one particular 
with all the characteristic precision of a 
Dutch painter. But allowing minuteness of 
detail to the poet, and adiitting that idiot 
boys and waggoners may be ve tical sub- 
jects, will it be asserted that nothing else is 
poctical but the manners and hens nage of 
ploughmen? If it be so, we may have rea- 
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, ! j 
Our yy of ibs Ov- 


spot 
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son to regret that Virgil ‘ tossed his Pct 
on ie c i > ' > es 

about so gracefully,’ and rather wish, that he 
had chosen the languave of the Ro pan rus- 


tics in preference to that polished and beau- 
tful style which he adopted. 

Ina recent number of The Atheneuin, it 
is observed, after asserting the co: nplete inte 
riority of Moore to Wordsworth, ‘and i 
S ying this, we are willing to throw out cf 
the question The Exeursion, which Mr. 
Moore has produced nothing to rival This 

| 
taking no mi ddle path, but it is 


intenseness of expression; while tlie a . 
thon 
of pathos, (or what can with difti culty be re 
cognized as such, discuised as it is, by ¢ 1. 
ishness and inanity,) and is perfectly devoid 
fany thing like passion. These two write rs, 
so utt: rly dissimilar, are weighed together by 
the critic, and the result proves to he, Ww 
the s me degree as Cow ley, t hat absurd ec 
turer of i Pind. ries, was inferior to the subline 
Milton, so is the imaginative bard of Erin to 
the insipid pout of the Lakes. 
mirers of Wordsworth admit 


Fiven the ad mi 
violent 
impulses of the soul, or to study man as an 


individual. ‘ife cares not to trac¢ 


all the eagerness of men’s selfish pur suit sa 


' subtle vein of bett 
maker of 
' fluctuations of 
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er feeling, or to look with 
keen and searching eye upon the follies ani 
society.” He cares not to 
trace,—implying that he has the power, 
though not the will; if so, though we have 
certainly reason to admire that severe sell- 
denial which induces him to resign subjects, 
the di ating upon which has oce: isioned the 
popularity of sO many eminent writers, yet 
still we cannot approve of his conce alin: 
from the world eee talents which mtv 
been the source of instruction and d 
lig! We will now consider two passag 
which have been selected from the works ol 
Wordsworth, by one of his panegyrists, « 
instances of beautiful composition :— 


i wo ie 
€()) 9 bike 


a ship, some gentle day, 

In sunshine sailing far away 5 

A giiitermug sip, that bath tiie piain 

O7F ocean tor her vast domain. 

" er 

rfectly, how musically « 
ed t “4 1, +! 

with the actual image of thet 
at the same time, hew true 

the sentiment which it acapts to 


: ° , : ! "Me 
the image to give ita moral Ite, ana anin 


‘low pe 
lines aeeord 


represente d, 
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Suliaole Is 


} ssthe 
sate Salls va fl 


the stateliness 0! 


uence over the Les 


srigantine in the sun, 
port, hei vente yet commanding motion, 4 
es fine wane 
if master of herself, and all about her, her: 


: i. 5 al els 
periority over the expanse In which : 


moves, her singleness in it, her fitiess for | 
all conspire to give her the air and c! rac! 
of sovereignty.’—Vide Literary yet, We 
1625, p. 68. . 

Now, who, except a most consumn: nate a 
tic, could be able to discover all this in & 
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il fit,’ Jaborate criticism upon— 


‘The queen of hearts, 
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Sie made some tarts, 
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ment. 
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vas admirable, but we must certainly adm i 
that the above cited morceau is * more © P 
site than the other.” Another passage, wel 
ed as a specimen of the beautifn!, is 25+ 
lows :— 
‘ Where lies the land to which yon ship must g¢ 
Festively she puts forth in trim arrays 
And vigorous us a lurk at break of day; 
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7 she for tropic suns, OF polar snow? 
sat boots the inquiry? Neither friend nor foe 
ve cares for; let her travel where she may, 
ve finds faniilia : names, a beuteu way 
Ever before her, anc 1a wind to blow. 
Yet still L ask, what haven is her mark? 
And almost as it was when ships were rare, 
‘yom time to time, hke pilgrims here and 


there 
Crossing the waters,) doubt and something dark 


Of the old sea, some reverential fear 
Is with me, at tay farewel!, gentle bark ! 

‘Vigorous as a lark,’ is sufficiently trite 

»d common-place. ‘ Fresh as a_ lark,’ 
sould have been equi ally original, and more 
iy keeping with the ordinary style of Mr. 
Wordsworth. What is meant by the ship 
caring neither for friend nor foe, is not very 
intelligible. ‘I'll give thee a wind,’ says 

one of the wierd sis ters in Macheth ; the poet 
is here equally bountiful to his ship, which 
bas ‘a wind to blow,’ an advantage which, 
we SU} "po se, por tical vess sels exclusive! 'y pOs- 
sess, The construction of the last lines has 
‘doubt and something dark’ about it, and it 
is much to be regretted, that the critic, whose 
fine acumen of seeing the invisible, has been 
befure adverted to, had not thrown the light 
of his commentary ‘upon the present lines. It 
may be much doubte: 1, whether the reputa- 
tion of Wordsworth has received so much in- 


jury from the attacks of his opponents, as 


iom the ultra kindness of his friends; one 
thing is, however, certain, he is not, nor has 
heever been, px putar, It may be objected, 
that popula ‘ity is not a true test of merit; 
yet it must be adinitted, the world, though 
not inclined to palhiate faults, or to be lenient 
to the undeserving, seidom errs in the distri- 
bution of fan ic. The poems of Ilomer were 
long the admiration of all Greece, before they 
were collected by Pisistratus, or commented 
upon by Aristotle; the immortal writers of 
the Augustan era were patronized and cele- 
brated in their own times: and the great 
master-poets of Italy received their just  tri- 
bute of praise while 1! ey were alive; several 
of them received the crown of laurel in the 
capitol of Kone, and the verses of others 
composed the songs of the Venetian Gondo- 
lier, There are, certain! ly, exceptions; and 
two ir we $ will occur in the cases of Mil- 
ton and Shel] ey, to whom popularity was de- 
ni dd during their life-time: but it should be 
recollected that the ri protic in politics of the 
one, and the infidel opinions of the other, oc- 
casioned their obscurity. Wy ordsworth has 
hot these obstacles to contend w ith, and yet 
18 not popu: ir, nor til an _ aralleled re- 
‘oution happen in public taste, will he ever 
beso. There must arise some auree atas of 
Sit mplicity, some millenium of innocence. 
mea Lara ee -d, Harold, and the Giaour 
place to the immortal Gemini of 
“ce Tell and Peter Bell; when men shall 
te thie language of the purse ry to the im- 
sioned eloquence of poetry, and rest con- 
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uted with tame inanity and reposing dul- 
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however, either to blame or exculpate him, 
or any way enter into the cause of the accident 
itself; but me orely to make a few remarks on 
the design of the edifice. In this respect can- 
dour must allow that it was fairly entitled to 
considerable approbation, both from its ori- 
ginality and the propriety of character it ex- 
hibited, for its exterior had in it something 
strikin sly analogous to the internal arrange- 
ment of such places of amusement; the 
colonnade and low arch extending over it, 
partaking very much of the usual form and 
appearance of a proscenium, and this charac- 
ter was still farther kept up by the series of 
wreaths on the frieze—if it may so be termed 
of the extremities, and the ornamental groupes 
above, which were singularly and net un- 
pleasingly introduced, not being enclosed in 
any pannel, but decorating the suriace of the 
wall. The general proportions, too, were 
good, and the whole front combined in a 
striking degree richness with simplicity, ori- 
sinality with good taste, and re contrast 
of parts without Kecsemnite So far, there- 
fore , as a piece of decorative architecture, it 
must be allowed to have possess sed great at- 
traction, and but for the dreadful event that 
has been attended with the loss of so many 
lives, would doubtless have obtained much 
distinction for its author. Among other good 
and ingenious ideas, that of placing the co- 
lumns closer together than is the practi 
with modern architects, and forming th 12 
apertures in tue basement only beneath every 
other intercolumn, was not the least worthy 
of imitation. Of the other minor theatres in 
tlie metropolis there 1s not one, excepting the 
Ulaymarket, that has the least pretensions of 
any kind to external elegance ; and even the 
one we have just named, is by no means en- 
tided to any great praise, for the eatrances 
within the portico, and the windows above 
them, are exceedinzly paltry. 

It is to be hoped that the architect of the 
Drauswick The: tre will publish his original 
plans sand drawings, net merely as memorials 
of that short-lived edifice, but as the most 
sati-factory means of justifying himself, 
should he really be oan fess in this affair. 

It has frequently / appeared to us that, in 
buildings ed cainiaains it would in many cases 
be better to employ two architects than one; 
for, by their acting in concert, net only might 
new ideas be suggested, and Many points he 
better canvassed, and more maturely consi- 
dered, but as the forte of the one might con 
sist in embellishment, that ofthe other in con- 
struction, the work would be upon the whole 
in every ‘aspect better than if executed by 
either singly. \Whether, however, professional 


jealousy would admit such an amicable co- 


operation, or whether such a division of 
labour might not be considered wnfra digni- 
tatem arlis, is doubtful, for architects ave ra- 
ther noted for altering the plans of their pre- 
decessors, Wherever they have superseded 
another in the execution of any work, than 
for throwing their talents into one common 
stock, like those fraternal dramatists, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher.’ 

The building of the Rrunswick Theatre 
originated in the relationship which existed 
between Mr. Maurice and the family of 
Steele, the original publisher of the Nas y 

* We cught, however, to observe, that what we 


here surgest, is in fact the case with rezard to vhe 
London University, which is erecting from the de- 
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List. Mir. Steele purchased the interest of 
Mir. John Palmer in the Royalty Theatre, 
and left it, at his death, to his daughter, 
Miss Steele, a lady now nearly 70 years of 
age, and of whom Mr. Maurice was the ne- 
phew. The Royalty Theatre having been 
burnt down, and the site lying unproduc- 
tive, Miss Steele made the property of the 
ground over to Mr. Maurice, adding the in- 
srance money she had received, about six 
thousand pounds, to her gift, to enable him 
tu erect a new theatre, and Mr. Carruthers 
was admitted as a partner. The building was 
begun August 2, 1827, was completed with 
almost incredible speed, and feil down on 
the 23th of February 1828. 

The expense of the entire erection, exclu- 
sively of scenery, properties, music, and the 
other numerous et ceteras appertaining to 
the stage department, is calculated at be- 
tween 14,0002. and 15,000/.:—it included 
the following items of charge, as far as can 
be made out in a hasty estimate. Pound 
(the bricklayer) about 5300/ ; carpentry, 
exclusive of the fittings-up of the stage, ma- 
chinery, labour, &e. 4000/.;  stonemason, 
1800/. Wrought -iron roof and cast-iron 
gutters, made by Wellington, of Bristol, and 
brought to town in bars, regularly numbered, 
with the screws, boits, &c. for fixing, 14002, 
The other smith’s work is calculated at about 
300/. more: glazier, 150/. ; plasterer, 16001: 
plumber, 300/.; gas-fittings, 500/ ; chande- 
lier, upon a new principle, 500/ ; stoves, 
vilding, and decorations, 1200 
wages, contingencies, Ke. 

SONG. 
WINE, Song, and Beauty, held dispute 
Which was the mightiest rater, 
Warmly and long each urged the suit, 
Nor grew convinced or cooler ; 


he sides 


Said Wine, / lighten every soul,— 
Nor, but for gifts I’ve granted, 

Would Song have boasted muci control, 
Or Be auty s self encbunted.’ 

Then Song, with an impassioned burst, 
Cried, * whoa, that e’er existed, 

By Love inflamed, or Beauty nurst, 
Hath Music’s spells resisted ?’ 

Whilst Becuty, with a careless airy 
Half langour and half spirit, 

Said, Slook but on the chain you wear, 
And then discuss my merit! 

An! Wine and Song yr acknowledged then 
Their tixed though rosy fetter; 

So Beauty stands, confess’d of men, 
The stronger and the bettcr. J. W.D. 
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A CARNIVAL ADVENTURE 
¢ Thrust not your head into the public street, 
To gaze on Caristi: An fools with varnished faces; 
But stop ny house's ears, | mean my casements; 
Let not the sound of shallow fop pery enter 
My sober house.’ MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Wat lo Peans are sung when the gloom 
and weary melancholy of a severe winter are 
dispelled, by the Genws ofa Carnival shaking 
off sleep, and showing his jolly face to his 
anxiously e expec ting worshippers! His altars, 
raised in the theatres, ball-rooms, and gwér- 
wucties, are surrounded by motley crowds 
pressing forward with laudable zeal to en joy 
the jubilee, and partake in the gaieties of the 
comely god. The carnival, though looked 
forward to with anticipations of delight, is, 
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however, no longer the scene of masquerades 
and follies, pomp and splendour, which it once 
was; we can now with difficulty trace any 
remains of the Roman saturnalia, in which 
the Franks once delighted, borrowing the 
custom from their conquerors, aud covering 
their chains with roses. The church was the 
first to put an extinguisher upon their mirth, 
till it found that if the people were not al- 
lowed to amuse themselves according to their 
own fashion, their thoughts would be directed 
towards causes which might ultimately pro- 
duce effects in direct variance with the well 
being of her of Babylon; the old lady was 
consequently but too happy to rekindle the 
flame she had so unceremoniously puffed 
out, and the torch of the god of Folly once 
more blazed bright and clear, till the troubles 
and agitations of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries again dashed it to the ground, 
whence it was a second time raised and re- 
illumined by the Italians who accompanied 
Catherine de Medicis to l’rance, at the pe- 
riod of her marriage to [lenri the Second. 
The worship of the merry god now continued 
uninterrupted for a considerable number of 
years, but a third prohibition, in 1790, again 
threw down his altars, and spread dismay 
among the observers of his rites; and it was 
not till Bonaparte was made first consul that 
they were finally restored, to the unutterable 
joy of the Parisians, who celebrated the 
happy event with every demonstration of ex- 
cessive delight; and universal France did then 
* get drunk 

For joy that Mirth her sov’reign was restored.’ 
During a few years nothing could exceed the 
beauty, variety, and richness of the costumes 
displayed upon the annual return of the car- 
nival; no one who went in character thought 
of expense, the savings of the year were 
squandered in an hour; the Boulevards were 
crowded with carriages containing a laugha- 











ble assemblage of faces ; equestrians and pe- | 
destrians vied with each other in seeking for | 
and affording amusement; wit, puns, and . 
repartees were the order of the day. Jews, | 


sailors, quack doctors, Saracens, and wild | 


Indians, might be seen together, crammed 
into one vehicle ; followed, perhaps, by a 
troop of knights from the east contrie, equip- 
ped in all the glory of hauberks and tasses, 
casques, gorgets, brassets, cuishes and gaunt- 
lets, mounted on magnificent chargers, and 
endeavouring ‘to witch the world with noble 
horsemanship.” Among the pedestrians we 
might have beheld Don Quixote on amicable 
terms with an harlequin, and his lady-love 
hanging on the arm ofa French tooth-drawer ; 
a Turk in kindly conference with a Paynim ; 
and Othello, faithless to his Desdemona, 
whispering intelligent nothings and soft non- 
sense into the willing ears of some pretty 
oyster girl. In short, it would be impossible 
to enumerate the various characters which 
thronged the public walks, attired in every 


known costume, save the ecclesiastical. The | 
police then, as now, rigorously prohibited | 


any guise tending to ridicule or throw con- 
tempt on the clergy ; fine and imprisonment 
were the penalties for, as it was termed. out- 
raging public decorum ; and you had better 
‘ walk about begirt with briars, 
Instead of coat and small-clothes, than put on 
A single stitch reflecting upon friars, 

Although you swore it only was in fun.’ 

The carnival of the present day is very dif- 
ferent from that of a quarter of a century 





ago; the splendour and beauty of the cos 
tumes have given way to the dirty, tawdry, 
fantastic rags of the mountebank: the wit, 
pun, and repartee have yielded to the lowest 
vulgarity to which language can be applied ; 
occasionally two carriages full of characters 
will meet, but in place of the merry jests and 
cutting jeux de mots of the olden time, they as- 
sail each other with torrents of low abuse, got 
by heart for the occasion, and make use of the 
broadest and most unequivocal ter:ns in ut- 
tering obscenities that would ‘ start the isle 
from her propriety.’ At any other period of 
the year, the public uttering of such language 
would subject him who was guilty of it toa 
long imprisonment; but, during the carnival, 
a license seems given for speaking and lis- 
tening to every thing abominable and dis- 
gusting: the silence to which they are forced 
during fifty weeks of the year is amply made 
amends for in the purposes to which they 
apply their tongues during the remaining 
fortnight. The people, too, seem no longer 
inclined to amuse themselves as they did 
formerly ; few now assume ‘a guise foreign 
to their nature,’ except shopmen, clerks, and 
Laisians, and those who are emploved by the 
police to amuse the public at a stipulated 
price. This latter corps of mercenaries are 
expected to leap and dance, and make gri- 
maces, and utter their filthy ribaldry, for the 
paltry remuneration of thirty sous! Conceive 
a poor half-starved wretch undertaking to 
make all Paris laugh for one shilling and 
three pence! I remember seeing a poor 
devil, dressed in the dirty white finery ofa 
Pierrot, or Scaramouch, standing warming 
his hands at the little charcoal fire of a dealer 
in roasted chesnuts, at the corner of the Rue 
de Richelieu. The day was very cold and 
damp, and the poor fellow cast many a wist- 
ful look at the provender, while he was en- 
joying the luxury of warm fingers, and un- 
mindful of the approach of an agent of po- 
liee, under whose superintendence this de- 
partment of the public economy was placed ; 
the latter no sooner saw in what manner 
Pierrot was gaining the public wealth, and 
easing the government treasury of fifteen 
pence, than he made a smart application of 
his cane to the back of the luckless buffoon, 
asked him if he thought it was by idleness he 
could form any claim on the coffers of the 
people, and terminated his objurgations, by 
bawling in his ears, Amuse tot, grand coquin ! 
There was a lurking humour in the eye of 
the Merry Andrew, that became manifest on 
being told to amuse himself while writhing 
under the agony of pain; he turned round, 
muttering, Birihi! on s’en fiche / and at length 
darted off, singing, to the great amusement 
of the crowd :— 
‘ N’saut’ point-z a demi, 
Paillass’ mon ami : 
Saute pour tout le monde !’ 

The remains of the ancient carnival cannot 
now be found in the annual parade on the 
Boulevards; the masked balls of the opera, 
and some other theatres, alone present a pic- 
ture of what it once was; these balls were 


first introduced under the regency of the 


ee 


Duke of Orleans ; and the projector, the 
Chevalier de Bouillon, received a pension 
of 6000 livres (£240) for his ingenuity. It 
was no less a person than a friar, a Father 
Sebastian, who invented the means of elevat- 
ing the floor of the pit to a level with the 
stage, and lowering it at pleasure. It is said 
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that Marie Antoinette often honoured (ineog.) 
the bulles musqués et parés with her presence 
I have heard an anecdote of a celebrated 
Frenchy bishop, who, to the inexpressible 
amazement of the whole company, entered 
the ball-room, attired in full sacerdotal cos. 
tume. It was bad enough in the eyes of 
every one that such a person should be seen 
in such a place; judge then of their astonish. 
ment when they saw him advance, with all 
the empressement of a younger man, to solicip 
a masked frail one to be his partner in the 
dance: the reverend father threaded the 
mazes of the quadrille with infinite éclat 
proved himself an adept in ‘ie mysteries of 
l’ Eté, its chaines Anglaises, and tours de mains; 
and did himself incaleulable honour by his 
finished performance of a modern youth's 
horror, the awful cavalier seul. The dance 
was finished, bis humour enjoyed, and many 
a joke began to be played off at his expense, 
when he mounted a chair, and by his sesions 
demeanour and elevated voice repressed al} 
incipient jests: ‘ My good children,’ said he, 
‘1 am right glad to see you thus enjoy your- 
selves, and, by my presence here, you may 
perceive [ think not ill of your amusement ; 
but, for my own part, [ am here with another 
motive than mere pleasure ; I am here in be- 
half of the numerous families who are de- 
prived of the necessaries of life, through the 
unusual rigour of the season; you, who are 
possessed of the /uxuries of life, will, Iam 
sure, lend a willing ear to the appeal of your 
distressed fellow creatures ; your own hearts 
will tell you what to give; on my side I feel 
confident that there is not one in this room 
who would not contribute twice as much in 
the cause of charity as he would in common- 
place amusement; you gave six francs as the 
price of admission, you will glory in giving 
twelve to enable your distressed fellow towns- 
men to buy bread.” The quaint humour of 
the benevolent clergyman gained the good 
will of his hearers ; a liberal subscription 
was the result of his efforts, and he departed 
in his carriage, with loud Aurrahs, to play off 
the same happy stratagen: at some other 
theatre. 
Among the customs peculiar to the carnt- 
val, is that of acquaintances making and re- 
ceiving visits, in disguise; a custom which 
gives rise to the most ludicrous gu pro quos, 
and laughable adventures. During the fes- 
tive season of the year 1824, | was invited 
to make one of a party of Franciscan friars; 
we were all foreigners, and, at that tyme, not 
aware of the ordunnance de police, which pro- 
hibited the assumption of religious attire, 
and we consequently did not surprise a few 
who thus beheld us in the garb of St. Francis, 
flying in the face of the mandate of the wor- 
shipful master prefect. We made a few 
visits, and greatly enjoyed the perplexed and 
fruitless endeavours of our frieuds to discover 
our persons. We were proceeding through 
the Rue de Rivoli, and just turming the cor- 
ner of the Rue de Castiglione, when we over 
heard two English gentlemen speaking vi 
party given that night in the Faubourg >t 
Honoré, of the house in which, we no sooner 
got the number, than two of us immediate'y 
proceeded thither, and, in less than ten mI- 
nutes, found ourselves in a comfortable sa- 
loon, and in the society of a number 7 
countrymen, to every one of whom “ “ 
perfect strangers. A very merry hall 4 2 
ensucd, and we tock our leave, with assul 
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oo » 
ances from the whole party that we were re- 
cognised in spite of the cowl and mask. The 
cyccess of our first enterprise excited us to 
jeeds of greater daring. We remembered 
we had seen lights and other symptoms of a 
fte in a house we had passed in our way, 
and we forthwith resolved to effect an en- 
trance, be the consequence what it might; 
we boldly advanced to the portal, and the 
me foud thundering rap was answered by 
the speedy appearance of a passing pretty 
female janitor. ‘WwW hat is your will, sirs/ 
enquired the fair guard of the outposts. 
The question embarrassed us extremely, as 
we were totally ignorant of the names of every 
one within ; it was necessary, however, to 
say something, and 1 accordingly answered, 
‘we are going up stairs, Pauline. The last 
name was uttered quite at a venture, and my 
malignant star willed it to be the right one; 
Pauline clapped her hands, exclaiming joy- 
fully, ‘I wager any thing it is Monsieur 
Henri!’ ‘The same,’ said I, as we passed 
her, and hurried up the broad stone staircase : 
— (Qh, jeunesse! youth, youth!’ apostro- 
phised the pearl of portiéres, retiring to her 
lodge, with all the majesty ofa theatrical Se- 
miramis. Unannounced, we entered a spa- 
cious saloon, superbly illuminated by the 
sofily diffused light of a rich chandelier; we 
found a numerous company, among whom 
were a few, perhaps half a dozen, of the eter- 
nal English,—those biped ferrets, who work 
their way into every hole and corner of the 
Continent. Our reception, however, was by 
no means such a cordial one as that we expe- 
rienced in the Faubourg St. Honoré; I 
thought we were looked upon with suspicion 
and distrust, and the situation to both began 
to be exceedingly undesirable: it was then 
with great surprise I saw the master of the 
house rise and shake me by the hand, hearti- 
ly laughing all the while; ‘My dear good 
lellow,’ said he, ‘ the next time you enter dis- 
guised among friends, take your ring off: it 
has betrayed you; I should not have observed 
it but for the name engraved on it, (Amitié;) 
but I will keep your secret, and you may set 
the wits of all the others at defiance.’ I was 
tow ten times more embarrassed than before, 
‘wd my poor friend was not a whit less 
alarmed than myself; the old gentleman evi- 
dently mistook me for another, and if that 
awful other should arrive, we were in an un- 
comfortable degree of doubt touching the 
consequences, I was half inclined to un- 
Mask, confess the imprudence of our unwar- 
lanted intrusion, and ask pardon for the 
whole as a mere folie de carnuval :—I had 
sen to do so, but the company misinterpre- 
ted the motion as one announcing our de- 
Patture, and they unanimously daclared that, 
‘ce we were known to Monsieur , our 
absence could not be allowed, and that we 
‘mist remain and enjoy the amusements of 
the évening. I, hitherto, had not spoken a 
‘ingle word, not daring to do so, lest some 
‘npping accent should reveal that [ was one 
ol the nation of shopkeepers; I however, re- 
— steady to my determination of con- 
, Sing the frolic, and accordingly began :— 
hes acme said I. ‘Not a word, not a 
Noid will take no refusal E was the in- 
ms lane But, gentlemen!’ ejaculated 
t. “wk “g in sanctity, from the very top of 
To 7 Holy fathers,’ said a lady, 
here 7 the Intreaties of this crowd of sin- 
*3.—~*Timpossible,” replied I, retreating 








ies 
backwards towards the door, which I saw 
my friend holding half open, and we were si- 
lently congratulating ourselves on our ap- 
proaching escape, when the door was vio- 
lently pushed back, and (mirabile dictu,) 
there entered the very identical person for 
whom I had been taken ;—at least, I imme- 
diately found he was such, from the old gen- 
tleman’s violent anger on beholding him ;— 
the first words his rage allowed him to utter, 
were to order a servant to go for the guard : 
we saw that further concealment would be 
useless; we tore off our masks, ungirded the 
cord of St. Francis from our loins, divested 
ourselves of the cowl, and stepped out of the 
ample gown. We attempted an apology; 
of course none was listened to, and I regret 
to say that our countrymen were more severe 
in their remarks, than the persons who had 
every right to feel offended and insulted. 
The guard arrived, and we were marched off 
in the custody of three soldiers, accompanied 
by Monsieur , and the gentleman whose 
person [ had involuntarily assumed. As we 
passed through the streets, I observed them 
in close conversation, and the latter appa- 
rently endeavouring to make his elder com- 
panion attach no more importance to the 
affair than such a business deserved: I was 
more sensible of that gentleman's kindness 
on arriving at the commissaire’s; he there re- 
presented the matter as originating in a mis- 
take, alleging that we were known to both, 
and that they consequently did not wish to 
undertake any farther proceedings. — We 
were accordingly liberated, but not without a 
severe reprimand for having donned the ec- 
clesiastical habit,—for which act we were li- 
able to fine and imprisonment.—Our igno- 
rance of the law, as foreigners, alone permit- 
ted our second escape ; we took leave of the 
amiable commissary and our forgiving pro- 
secutors, assuring them we would never again 
be guilty of crimes of such delinquency, and 
we retired homeward, with retrospections 
scarcely of a pleasant nature, concerning the 
issne of our carnival adventure. J. D—N. 

WRITTEN 
BY MOONLIGHT, AFTER THE DEPARTURE 
OF A SISTER FOR THE COUNTRY. 


WeELcoME, the silent solitary hour, 
The soft still beauties of the moonlight scene ! 
Welcome, mild meditation’s pensive power ; 
The sigh soft whispering and the thought se- 
rene. 


Now sunk in sleep, the world is hushed around, 
Their busy cares and hopes and fears forgot ; 

Awhile unconscious of misfortune’s wound, 
Awhile the glow of joy remembered not. 


Still sacred to the fond romantic mind 

Are the lone musings of the midnight hour, 
When fancy, ranging fiee and unconfin'd, 

Sports unrestrained by reason’s sober power: 
While gaily flee:ing o’er the ideal scene, 

Its visionary beauties charm the soul ; 
Fortune’s gay trophies gilded intervene, 

And bright-eyed pleasure animates the whole. 


W hy not awhile indulge ber wand'ring dream, 
Each varied scene may some delight impart ; 

Why dwells my mind on one seducing theme, 
Why to one object turns my soften’d heart ? 


More grateful far, with fond delight to dwell 
On treasured hours, with tranquil blessings 
fraught, 
To breathe th’ involuntary prayers which swell 
This faithful breast, and mingle with each 
thought. 


But, ah! far distant now the sisterdear, 
For whom these prayers ascend, these wishes 
glow ;_ 
Perhaps unmindful of that love sincere, 
Which bids the sigh to rise, the tear to flow. 














ES ST EOI 


Yet if at this lone hour she courts repose, 
May no intruding care invade her breast ! 
May balmy sleep her weary eyelids close, 
And blissful visions sooth her cares to Fest. 
J. 0. BR. 








THE NEW BAZAAR. 

A new Bazaar, situate in Oxford Street, near- 
ly opposite the Pantheon, and, accordiag to 
the bills, under royal patronage, was opened 
for the first time on Monday last. It is very 
spacious, and the multitude of tastily dressed 
and pretty faced dealers, weelaterr ss | by their 
showy merchandize, 
‘Caps, bonnets, ribbons, brushes, combs, 

complete, 
And other articles of ladies fair, 
To keep them beautiful and leave them neat,’ 
presents rather an imposing and a very lively 
and busy appearance; not to mention the 
crowd of visitors, fifty feminine to one mas- 
culine, of course, looking like a rolling sea 
of millinery floating with beautiful faces. 
Amusing, however, as all this may be, the 
Bazaar would not fall within our limits, but 
for certain other pretensions which we pro- 
ceed to notice. 

Upon payment of one shilling, the visitor 
is admitted into a room containing a vast 
number of wax figures, among which are the 
Duke of York, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver 
Cromwell, &c. The dresses are very gor- 
geous. certainly, but this is all we can say 
in their praise. The figures themselves are 
as ill constructed pieces of trumpery as ever 
graced a Bartholomew Fair show-cart. Here, 
too, are seven carvings in wood, representing 
the life of the Virgin Mary, from the hand, it 
is said, of Albert Durer; they are curious, 
and worth looking at whether this be true or 
false. In an interior apartment is a group, 
the size of the life, carved in wood by Mr, 
Ball Hughes, after Raphael's celebrated pic- 
ture,—the Taking down from the Cross. Itis 
rot without a certain degree of merit; but we 
think it would be infinitely more to the inte- 
rest of the proprietors of the Bazaar if they 
were to leave all these objects open for gene- 
ral inspection. The sight of them is really 
not worth a shilling. 

Having ascended a flight of stairs, we 
come to another handsome suite of show- 
rooms, and also to the Diorama, for admis- 
sion to which two shillings are demanded for 
the front, and one for the back seats. The 
only difference between the construction of 
this and the original Diorama is, that in the 
present, the spectators, during the change of 
scenery, remain stationary—the scene gra- 
dually opening from the centre. The views 
consist of Lake Maggiore, in Italy, by Stan- 
field ; the Interior of the Chapel at Wind- 
sor, by Roberts; a Wreck of an Indiaman 
off the Coast, by Stanfield ; and Tintern Ab- 
bey by Moonlight, by Roberts. The first 
and. second of these are extremely well 
painted, and the deception perfect. The 
third is a clever picture, but is deficient in 
the dioramic effect. The subject is evidently 
ill chosen; stillness is essentially necessary 
for producing the illusion required; here is 
all the pictorial commotion of a storm, but, 
of course, none of the clamour and motion, 
without which the spectator cannot for a mo- 
ment be deceived into a supposition that he 
looks on the reality. Tintern Abbey, too, 
we think rather a failure. The shadows are 
too black and heavy. It is not bad, neither 
has it the merit of the two former. Upon 
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the whole, this exhibition is very 
and well worth the — of admission. ‘We 
think the establishment, altogether, promises 
well to be hi ghly suc ane. 


STANZAS. By Mrs. H. 


CROWN ye the brave! crown ye tie brave! 
As through your streets they ride, 

And the sunbeams dance on the polished urins 
Of the wartiors, side by side ; 

Shower on them yours sweetest tlowers, 
Let the air ring with their praise, 

For they come fiom a far and foreign land, 
The standard of war to raise! 

Crown ye the brave! crown ye the brave! 
‘hey have heard, wiih proud disdain, 

That a tyrant seeks your beautiful land 
To bind in his iron chain; 

And now they come, with hearts and arms, 
To the land that will be fiee, 

With their blood to give in the cause of those 

Yuo tight tor their liberty ! 

Crown ye the brave! crown ye the brave! 
As they wend them from the shore ; 

For many of those who ride gaily now, 
Ye never shall look on more; 

Amid the battle’s fiercest rage, 
Unnoticed aud uublest; 

Woe for the forms on the bloody field, 
That will sink to endless rest! 











FINE ARTS. 


Evhibition ef Baron le Jeune's Batiles 
French Armies. Egyptian Hall, 
dilly. 

ly requ ires no wonderful powers of foresight 
to predict the fate of this speculation. ‘Lhe 
nrerit of the pictures as mere works of art; 
the deep interest ever excited by the events 
which they detail; the fidelity with which 
those events are recorded —a fidelity for 
which the name of Le Jeune isan unques- 
tionable guarantee; all combine to render 
their long and most lucrative exhibition, mn 
the British metropolis, a matter of little less 
than absolute certainty. 

The series consists of eighteen distinct 
pictures; and, consequently, to enter into a 
minute investigation of their separate merits 
would very far exceed the limits necessarily 
. ‘rescribed to periodical criticism. We must 
content onrselves with afew general remarks 
having reference to the whole. 

in all the scenes which he has here de 
micted, General le Jeune was himsclf an ac- 
tor: bis rank and talent entitied him to and 
obtained the assistance of his brother ofhcers, 
and nearly two hundred of the portraits 
which they contain, were actually painted 
from persons themselves. Tnus much 
for their historical accuracy. As pictures 
they are equally deserving ‘of notice; and 
how. amidst the vicissitudes and fatigues of 
an active military life, the painter could find 
time and opportunity to pursue his dithcult 


of Lhe 
Picea- 


art, with such success, must be a matter of 


surprize and admiration to every spectator. 
The extreme difficuity of grouping the multi- 
tifarious and discordant elements of such 
subjects, has been surmounted with the skill 
of a master; the colouring is vivid, and the 
details are finished with remarkable care and 
neatness ; the portraits are striking, and all 
the more prominent figures peculiarly ex- 
pressive and “characteristic. The group of 
Spanish prisoners in No. 1, the female offer- 
ing brandy to the company of grenadiers in 
No. 6, and the wife of the wounded dragoon 


defending her husband in No.7, may be 


gratifying, | artic ularly instanced. 








The scenery, which 
is in general extremely grand and_ pictu- 
resque, is manages i with equal talent; and in 
the distribution of the lights and shadows the 
judgment of the painter is exhibited to great 
vivantage, the gaudy paraphernalia of mo- 
lern warfare being kept down, and a sober 
and chaste tone of colouring pervading the 
whole. 

It is stated that had Napoleon retained 
the throne ef France, these pictures wou!d 
have formed part of his collection. We had 
previously seen three of them at Paris, where 
they were exhibited with others in aid of a 
fund to assist the cause of the Greeks. 





Norih Elevation of St. Paul's Cathedral, Lon- 
don: Measured, Drawn, and Engraved in 
the Line Style, by C. GLapwin. “London, 
1828. Taylor, Colnaghi, Ackermann, &c. 

Turs is really a very may gnificent and surpris- 

inzly elaborate performance. ‘ Lvery neces- 

sary and accessible part of the building,’ says 

Nir. Gladwin, in the statement accomp anying 

the plate, ‘ was measured for the purpose— 

an undertaking truly stupendous.” A just 
f-eling of national pride should render every 
pens dea of this vast city desirous of pos- 
sessing so admirable a representation of its 
principal boast and ornament. To the ar- 
chitect, it is almost needless to say that it 
must be invaiuable. 





An Improvisatrice. Drawn on Sione, by J. 
il. Lyxc Ly, jroma@ Painting, by T. War- 
RINGTON, MsQ. London, 1528. Engel- 
mann and % Oo. 

A head ofa female singing and accompany- 

ing herself on the guitar. The hands are 

C irelessly drawn, but the countenance is very 

—. on expressive, and full of poetic 

Inspiration, af is drawn on the stone with 

great ta te and skill. 








Niw MUSIC. 


senatens 
ye out at Sea, Love. Song. B 
. Guynorr. Goulding and Co. 
Mr. G. has been singularly happy in some 
of his songs, and has acquired for himself a 
great deal of popularity—though, perhaps, 
not of the very best kind. There i is no pre- 
tension to originality in Mr. G's composi- 
tions, yet there is an easy lightness about 
this theme, which is caught with facility, and 
generally pleases ; but we cannot add that 
the inj ression Is very lasting, ‘Oh, look ye 
out, is a favourable specimen of his style. 


Oh, lo ye 


- 
J 





Bonnie Lassie byde* trysie—The 
Lament. 
There's aoe Land litre Scotland. From Thigh- 
land Melodies, with Original Words. ar- 
ranged by WALTER TurnsButy. Gould- 
ing and Co. 
THERE is a marked difference of character in 
the melodies of the Lowlands and those of 
the Highlands of Scotland. In the former 
the character is much less decided, which 
may naturally be attributed to the proximity 
of the Lowlands to England, and to the in- 
fluence of the music and musicians intro- 
duced into Scotland by the unfortunate Mary 
and her family. 

Highland airs are very deficient in variety 
of expression, which doubtless arises from 
the limited scale on which they are written ; 
but the absence of variety is alwa LyS compen- 
sated by a purer idiom, and not unfrequently 


Chiefiain’s 


imi admired. 








AS 
by pas-ages of exquisite feeling. The airs 
before us exemplify our remarks ; they sie 
all truly national, well arranged, and do 
much credit to the selector. The last is 
however, the most flowing, and cons equently 


the most likely to become popular. 














THE DRAMA, 


DRAMATIC REGISTER.—-King’s Theatre, March. 
Otello and Le Sicilien.—11. Taueredi and 
Le Scilien.—13. 11 Crociato in Egitto aug 
Phyllis et Melibée. 


Drury Lane, March 8. The Poor Gentleman 


and Killing no Murder.—10. Don Pedi 
Deaf us a Post, and Midas—1]. Loy ey Law, 


and Physic, the Hauuted Lun, and the ¢ Critic. 

—12. A Gread Miscellaneous Selection of 

Music.—13. The Lord of the Manor, the [1. 

lustrious Stranger, and the Lancers. 

Covent Garden, March 7. A Grand Performance 
of Ancient and Modern Music —8. Cy non, 
the Somnambulist, and the Invincibles.— 
10. King Lear and the Invincibles.—]], 
Cymon, the Somnambulist, and the favinci- 
bles. —13. The Merchant of Venice aud the 
Invin-ib!es. 

Kino’s Taratre.—Our charming “ ‘ours 
ite, Madame Pasta, appeared on Tuesd ay i 
Taneredi, and sang * Di tanti palpiti’ with 

all the taste and feeling for which she is so 

We listened to this con- 

stantly recurring melody, which, from other 

lips, has become almost ‘as tedious a3 a 

twice told tale, with the same interest and 

delight as when it first ‘ wrapped Our senses 
in elysium.’ his is the charm of Pasta; 
her ‘infinite variety’ no repetition can de- 
stroy. On Thursday she made her appear- 

ance, forthe first time, as Armando, in I 

Creciato in Feitto; a character which, in 

this country, had hitherto been performed by 

Velluti. It is hardly necessary to add, that 

she delighted a numerous and fashionable 

audience. 


Drury Lane THEATRE.-—On Monday 
evening Lord Porchester’s new tragedy of 
Don Pedro was produced at this theatr 


The following is an ontline of the plot: —! 
i: tage princess, Blanche of Bor urbon (MI Tiss 
Tree, ) had plighted her troth to Don 
tig (Macready) brother to the Kivg of 
Spain. Don Pedro, (Cooper) however, ob- 
tained her hand from her fate sr, and she be- 
came an unwilling queen. Tue cruelties of 
Hon Pedro incite This subjects storebel: Elenry 
leads the insurgent bands. The susp.cion 3 of 
the king are aroused ; he fears that his queen 
still cherishes her early love for Henry, and 
he is confirmed in his suspicions by his mis- 
tress, Maria de Padilla , a ‘Irs. W. West) who 
in duces him to give orders for the murde ar of 
Blanche. In the mean time, the rebel troops 
advance, and Don Pedro marches to meet 
them: his friends are defeated, and he him- 
self falls by the hand of his brot! ser, who 1s 
immediately proclaimed king. Maria, thie 
leading feature of whose characte ‘ris ambi- 
tion, hearing of the new king’s approac! y 
drinks of the same poison which, by her oF- 
er, had been previously administered to 
Sicncee. She confesses her share in the 
murder of the queen, and dies in the king $ 
presence: Blanche enters, embraces Don 
Henry, and dies in his arms. 


*) l- 
We regret our inability to congratulate the 


noble author upon the success of f his tragedy: 
The principal characters were ably sust — 
by Macready, Wallack, and Mrs. W. Wé& 

but their utmost exertions were insufficient '° 
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~ge the piece from con demnation. Atthe 
1 of th ‘ne curtain, Wailack came forward to 
ssaance the tragedy for repetition on Mon- 
ans xt, but ihe viole nee of th: Opposition 
al red bis voice scarce ly i uk lible. 

Niathews concluded the fh ae irt of his en- 
oment on Tuesday evening; the house 
as usual, Crows led in every part; indeed 
sannearance of Mathews and Liston In 
20 es ey in one evening was much too 
7 at at to be withstood. id eare happy 
that the former gentleman returns to 
Wie situation at this theatre e rent aster. 

Covent GARDEN TurATRE.—An apology 

as made by Mr. Fawcett, on Monday even- 

+ for the absence of M: td: ume Vestris, who 
; KA nnable, through indisposition, to perform 
“1 the ficincibles. This dismal inteiligence 
was received with considerable dissatisfaction, 
aad it was, therefore, under no small disad- 
vantage that Miss Goward appeared, as the 
eabstitute for so universal a favourite. The 
ef>rt was, however, highly creditable to her 
talents , and her performance was rewarded 
with well inerited applause. 

Kean and — Stephens have plaved al- 
rately on 

‘uring the last ye Bie, 


i Pe 


Mr. Mathews makes tis first appearance 
this season at the Edinbargh 
Tuesday next, in his favourite part of Nicho- 
iS Trek il, in Peake’ s excellent farce of Be- 
we Rreakfast. Ve also intends to give the 
f his Country Cousins’ Invitations, 
. for the edification of our northern uetgh- 





Wehear that the terms of Mr. Kean’s en- 
wement, for the next season, at Covent 


cept an engagement at the Haymarket 
rthe bext Summer season. 
Miss (’. tL. wget wio came cut at ‘o0- 
tarden, as Juliet, a few seasons since, 
‘of late been performing at the Boston 
Lieatre, 
Tae elder Grimaldi has announced his in- 
quit the stage, In consequence ot 
continued unfavourable state of his health. 
iis farewell benefit takes place on Monday 
next, at Sadier’s Wells. 
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‘ Cm oe sas 
ie Chaneellor's gold medals for the two 


~ proticients in classical learning amomsz 
7 com nencing bachelors of arts, at Can: 
, were on Wednesd: Ly last : dyad: eed to 
Wy iam Selwyn, of St. Suen! “Tb ollege, 
! Mr. Thomas Williamson Peile, of Tri- 
0] ly + O! lege. 

Mr. De Witt Clinton.—The New 
Papers informs us of the sudden death of this 
fentleman : he exp ured at Albany, on Mon- 
Hay the Lith ef February, whilst sitting in 

is cha ir, enjoyl: 1g, apparently, his accus- 
med health. He had not yet numbered 
“ree score years, and his fame had sprea { 
- Ugiout the land of his nativity, and ex- 
ag) lo 1! i¢ uttermost corners of the e: rth. 
‘ar. Clinton, s ys the National Advocate,’ 
at an early period of his life, made his ap- 
2 ance on the pol litical s 
“etary to his unc] , the venerable and patri- 

Govenor eh Clinton. Iie was then 
el a member - of our state le: gislature, 
i subsequently filled the offices of State 
nator, Lieutenant- Governor, United States 


“uator, Mayor of the City of New York, 


York 


stage. Hy e was se- 


avery night of performance | 


Theatre, on | 

















and Goveuor of the State. In al! these va- 
rious stations his conduct was characterised 
by great talent, energy, and firmness of mind, 
Ilis business habits were those of prompti- 
tude and unceasing industry. Mr. Clinton 
was bred in the school of democracy, and in 
the year 1798, although but a stripling, he 
was ranked among the firmest and proudest 
apne that sustained and gave life and ener- 
y to the republican party. A history of his 
mallika services would require more time and 
space than can be allotted to this fugitive 
sketch. It is enough for the fame of De 
Witt Clinton, that, through his mighty and 
fearless exertions, our northern and western 
canals were coinmenced and completed, while 
more timid and calculating politicians shrunk 
from a bol Land manly support of the sys- 
tem; and yet, at a future period, after doubt 
and uncertainty were removed, these same 
men attempted to wrest from him the ho- 
nour which he so richly merited, and had so 
nobly acquired. Bet he rests from his la- 
hours. Sacred be his manes! He retained, 
In full vigour, until the hour of his death, 
the powers of his gigantic mind. 

La Perouse. —A letter has been received 
by Sir Wilham Betham, Dublin, from his 
nephew, ? Nar. John Russell, of the Mast India 
Company's ship Resear rch, which contains 
insadfieen ce of the fate of the unfortunate na- 
vigator La Perouse. Mr. R.’s letter is dated 
from New Zealand, Nov. 7th, 1827, and he 
states that it has been ascertained that La 
Perouse and his ships were wrecked off Ma- 
utcolo Island, lat. 11° 40’ south, and 170? 
east long. One of the ships snnk completely, 
and all on board perished—the other was 


oan aia a - + thrown on a reef, and such of the crew as 
rarden Theatre render it impossible for him: 


escaped saved materials enough from the 
wreck to enab le them to build a small ves- 
sel, in which they left the island about five 
months afterwards. 

Al intneral spring,—possessing all the qua- 
lities of that in the Long W alk, W indsor, — 
(which was, by order of his Majesty, shut up 
rence of the great ‘public resort 
thercto,) has been lately discovered on the 
svemiscs of Mr. Limer, distant from Windsor 
about a mile, on the road-side leading to 
Wingfield and Ascot Heath. It was first 
analysed by Dr. Kelly, and after by Mr. 
Randal, and several other medical gentlemen 
of yy indsor, and Dr. isattley, of Lon lon, 
who have prov ved it to contain, in one old 
vallon measure, the following proper- 
ties :—of murtate of magnesia, 16 grains; 
lime, 56 grains; sulphate of soda, 152 ditto; 
carbonate of lime, 28 chtto. Several have 
already entered their names as peDanENeNS, 


Ink Consed 
i 


Wliie 


among whom is the Marquis of ‘€ onyngham, 
— Vf, Herald, 
Pads -wheels.—L ieut. A. Skene, of the 


navy, has recently ohtained a patent for im- 
pr oved paddle -wheels, by which any velocity 
desired for steam-boats may be obtained, ac- 
cording to the power of the steam-engine; 
by this means, it is said, navigation can be 
carried on to the extent of thirty, forty, or 
even one hundred miles in an hour; and 
most truly may the improvement which ef- 
fects this be called grand—for really grand 
will be ts, added, as no doubt it will 
be, to the invention of rendering the ships 
always buoyant by hollow tubes; and it will 
give us the power of exploring al! quarters of 
the globe with safety, rapidity, and at reduced 


expenses. 





' —Mechanic: 
logy of George the Third and Fourth, 5o3.—Douglas 
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Laing and Clupperton.—At a sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the 25th 
ult. a letter was read which gives some faint 
hopes that Major Laing and Captain Clap- 
perton may still be in existence. The letter 
1s from one of the small states of Africa, and 
mentions that the government of Morocco 
had publicly announced that the £200 which 
Belzoni deposited with it, in order that he 
might be enabled to draw for them on his 
arrival at Tombuctoo, had been paid about 
the beginning of 1826, at Tombuctoo, toa 
white man, (who is supposed to be Laing) 
but that it was not known what had since 
become of him. The writer further adds, 
that a report was current, in 1827, of a white 
man having left Tombuctoo in a caravan 
which was returning to Morocco, and that he 
was assassinated on his route by some of the 
travellers, those who took no part in the 
crime revealing the affair upon their arrival 
at Morocco. The very circumstance of such 
a report prevailing proves that the Banbarrah 
ons is not credited. M. W arrington has 
also written word that the Pacha has sent 
persons to Tombuctoo and Bornou to take 
charge of any Europeans who may be there, 
and to convey them in safety to Tripoli. 
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| Thermometer.|| Barom. 
laala 2 |e 
Day io Tif egisdii “se State of 
ofthe |3-2\2 2|5al| Ss 3 _the 
Month. I Siozles!| Eee Weather. 
cain im ati 
March 7 | 59 | 54 | 48 |) 29 89} Cloudy. 
wcoe «© 8lhlUd1 OO OBL 48 lw. BD Fine, 
. a 02 8 | 42 oe ae Fine, 
seoee 10 | 52 | 5D] 42); .. BO) Fine, 
woeee LL | 40 | 55 | 47 |, 30 104 Fair. 
“ . I? 45 | 55 | 49 29 94): Fair. 
eevee 13 50 6] j 5-4 ** y9 j Fair. 





GO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS, 
We have addressed a note to R. M. at our office. 

The papers desired by C. L. I. O. cannot be found. 

The Sunnet of the author of the Epicedium etc. 
is declined. 

H. C——n has not yet attained the excellence of 
which we believe him capable. Study and patience 
may avail him much. 

‘he song mentioned in Mr. Brandreth’s Recol- 
lections of the late Mr. Henry Neele, (Lirerary 
CHronicie, No. 460, p. 157,) commences not as it is 
printed, but thus, ‘ Chers enfans, chantez, dansez,’ 
etc.—We are obliged by Mr. B.’s continued favours. 

Fitz-hugh, C. B., and Ariel are under consideration. 








VREPAKING FOR PUBLICATION: The Transactions 
of the Medico-Botanical Society of London, in the 
shape of an 8vo. Quarterly Journal, in conjunction 
with the Academy of Minute Anatomy, at the Lon- 
don Opthalmic Infirmary.—Solitary Walks through 
Many Lands, in two vols. by Mr. Derwent Conway, 
author of Tales of Ardennes.—A Dissertation upon 
the Nature and Properties of the Malvern Waters, 
with remarks upon the causes and treatment of Scro- 
fulous Diseases, &c.—The Tocsin, by Mr. T. Dudley, 
or an Enquiry into the London Police Establishment, 
with Suegestions for its Improvement.—A third edi- 
tion of Mr. I. K. Hervey’s Australia.—A new poem, 
by the same author, is also in preparation.—The Dra i 
matic Works of George Peele, the contemporary of 
Marlowe and Shakspeare, now first collected.—A 

volume of Tales and Sketches, by Jacob Ruddiman, 
A. M., of Marischal College, Aberdeen.—A History 
of i ily under Napoleon, during the Consulate and 
Iinperial Governinent, by the author of the Life of 
Joanna, Queen of Naples. 

Works just PUBLISHED: Vol. 5 of the Mechc- 
nics’ Magazine, 8s.—Abernethy’s Lectures, 1 vol. 
8vo. 14s.—Memoires dune C. ontemporaine, Svo. l4s. 
—Scotv’s Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, imperial 
dto. proofs, #15.—The Americans As They Are, 
8s. 6d.—Taies and Legends, three vols. £1. lis. 6d. 
sl Problems, &8vo. 7s.—Belsham’s Chrono. 





on the Advancement of Society in Religion and 


Knowledge, 38v0. 94s.— Morley, ora Planter’s Life in 
Jamaica, 93s.—Crusade of Fidelis, 7s.—Burn on Ty- 
phus, Svo. 7s. 6d.—Niebuhr’s Rome, vol. 1, 8vo. 15s. 
—Thomas Burton’s Diary, 4 vols. 8vo. #2. 16s.— 
Boecker’s Public Economy of Athens, two vols. Syo. 
26s,—Patterson’s Character of the Athenians, 5s. 
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V R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of the 
I MOCK ELECTION, with VBNUS and AN.- 
CHISIS, belonging to LORD DE TABLEY, and all 
the Original Studies from Life, for the Election, are 
NOW OPEN at Egyptian Hall. Admission, Is. 


Catalogue, 6c. 
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This day is published, 8vo. €1. 4s. Vols. 7 and 8. 


ECTURES on the PHILOSOPILY of 
4 MODERN HISTORY, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D., M.Q.1.4. 
Rector of Derryvoylan; Master of the Royal School 
of Armagh; late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; 
and Lecturer on Modern History. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
ETTERS addressed to a Young Person in 
4 INDIA, calculated to afford instruction for his 
conduct in general, and more especially in his inter- 
course with the Natives. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel JOHN BRIGGS, 
Late Resident at Satara. 
Printed for Joan Murray, Albemarle Street. 





‘his day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price ](s. 6d. 


QPHE COURSE of TIME: a Poem in 
Ten Books. 
By the Rev. ROBERT POLLOCK, A. M. 
The Third Edition. 
Printed for WittiAm BLackwoon, Edinburgh ; 
aud T. CADKELL, Strand, London. 





Just published, 


mE NORTH ELEVATION of SAINT 
PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, an accurate and highly 
finished Eagraving, from actual Measurement. 
Published by G. GLADWIN, 8, Charles Street, 
Somers’ Town: and sold by J. Tarzor, £9, High 
Holborn; ConnaGnri, Son, and Co., Pall Mall 
Fast; M. Coitnacati, Cockspur Street; ACKER- 
MANN, Strand; and Paikstty and WKALE Brond 
Street, Bloomsbury. Prints, £1. Js.; Proofs, 
#1. lls. tid. 








Published this day, 

HE EAST-INDIA REGISTER and 

DIRECTORY for 1828, compiled from the offi- 

cial returns, by permission of the Honourable the 

Fast-India Company. By A. W. MASON, G. 

QWEN, and G. H. BROWN, of the Secretary’s 

Office, East-India House. Corrected to the 26th of 
January, 182s. 

London: privted by J. L. Cox, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields: sold by Parsury, ALLEN, 
and Co., Leadenhall Street; and G. B. Waitraksr, 
Ave-Maria Lane. Price 10s. sewed. 

Lately published, in three vols. post,8vo. €1, 11s. 6d. 
boards, 


p*- L JONES, a Romance. By ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. 

‘It is wild, supernatural, and touched with extreme 
vigour and beauty.’—Literary Gazette. 

* Paul Jones is an interesting work—a work which 
excites, and enchaiaos, and rewards attention.’—New 
‘Times, 

* The volumes which he has laid before us, abound 
iu scenes of great furce—in passages of great elo- 
quence.’—Scotsman. 

Printed fur OL.iver and Born, Edinburgh; and 
pone eigen Rers, Orme, Brown, and Green, 

4zondon, 











This day is published, price Is. 
FUE GENTLEMAN CIT, being a trans- 


lation of Moliére’s celebrated Comedy, Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. 

By the ranslator of M. Jouy’s Tragedy of Sylla. 

‘In that appreciation we heartily concur, and the 
success of the translator’s labours as warmly acknow- 
ledge. His version combines a fidelity almost literal, 
with a purity of style and aw elegance of expression, 
from which the dialogue assumes the air of original- 
ity. The pen which has converted Sylla into an Eng. 
lish drama, has rendered the public a valuable ser~ 
vice."—Monthly Critical Gazette, July, 1824. 

‘ This translation of Jouy’s Sylla is as literal as it 
_ 2 spirited performance.’—Gentleman’s Magazine, 

25. 

* The translation of this tragedy appears to be very 
faithfully, and, without being highly polished, very 
—? executed.’—La Belle Assemblée, June, 

THOMAS and GEORGE UNDERWoop, 22, Fleet 
Street. 


| In two very large volumes, royal 4to. #6. 16s. 6d. 


canvas boards, 
POTIUS LATINITATIS LEXICON, 


et studio -EGIDIIT FORCELLINI, alumni seminarii 
Patavini, lucubratum. Edidit; Auglicam Interpre- 
tationem in locum Italicee substituit; Appendicem 
Patavinam Lexico passim intertexuit, pauca de suo, 
distinctione per obelos facta, huc atque illuc sparsit ; 
Auctarium denique, et Horatii Tursellini de Particulis 
J.atinve Orationis Libellum, etiam Gerrardi Siglarium 
Romanum, et Gesneri Indicem Etymologicum adjecit, 
JACOBUS BAILEY, A.M. 
Regie Sucietatis Literarium Socius. 


London: BALDWIN and Crapock, Paternoster 
Row; and W. PicxkKtrine, Chancery Lane. 


Elegantly printed in foolscap, price 53. illustrated 
and embellished with 36 cuts, beautifully engraved, 


MuieE OBJECTS, ADVANTAGES, and 
PLEASURES of SCIENCE. Being the Preli- 
minary Treatise of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 


London: BALDWIN aad CRADDOCK. 








ONE THOUSAND NEW FACTS IN SCIENCE 
AND ART. 
In a closely-printed volume, with engravings, price 
4s. 6d, in cloth, 


RCANA of SCIENCE and the USEFUL 


ARTS; or, One Thousand Popular Discoveries 
and Inventions in Mechanical and Chemical Science, 
Natural History, Rural Economy, Manufactures and 
Commerce, Domestic Economy, the Fine Arts, &c. 
with Phenomena of the Weather, List of Patents, 
Statistical Tables, &c. Abridged from the Transac- 
tions of Public Societies, and Scientific Journals— 
British and Foreign—of the past year. 

BY THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MIRROR.’ 
J. Limpirp, 143, Strand. 





This day was published, 


N ANSWER to FABER’S Difficulties 
of Romanism, from the MS. of the Bishop of 
Strasbourg, late of Aire. 
By the Rev, F. C. HUSENBETH. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 

Sold by Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard; Booker, 61, Bond Street; KEATING 
and Brown, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don ; and BAcon and KInNg&BROOK, Norwich, 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF FOREIGN 
BOOKS. 


] ULAU AND CO.’S LIST of NEW 

FRENCH BOOKS, just Published or Imported, 
No. 37, SOHO SQUARE, 

A CATALOGUE 

Of the very extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
every Department of Literature and the Sciences in 
the following Languages :—French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, &c. &c. 

The prices of the whole collection are very consi- 
derably reduced; and Dulau and Co. beg respectfully 
to inform the public that they will continue to import 
all Foreign Works at the same reduced rate. 


To the Trade and to Schools the same liberal al- 
lowance will be made as before the prices were re- 
duced. 

The Price of the Catalogue will be returned to Pur- 
chasers. 

It being the time when Subscriptions are renewed, 
Dulau and Co. beg to refer to their list of Periodicals, 
which will be found very eomplete, 


OREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
&c. CIRCULATING LIBRARY, exclusively devoted 
to Foreign Literature, by BOUSEY and SONS, Fo- 
reign and English Kookseilers, 4, Broad Street, City. 
—The Catalogue contains an extensive Collection of 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Books. 

Class I.—Subscribers paying 5J. 5s. the year, 3/. 3s. 
the half-year, or 1/. 16s. per quarter, are entitled to 
Eight Volumes in Town, or Sixteen in the Country; 
with New Works and Periodicals. 

Class II.—4/, 4s. the year, 2/. 12s. 6d. the half-year, 
or li, }}s. 6d. per quarter, Six Volumes in Town, or 
Twelve in the Couatry; with New Works and Perio- 
dicals. 

Class III.—3/. 3s. the year. 2/. 2s. the half. year, or 
ld, 53. per quarter, Four Volumes in Town, or Eight 
in the Country. 

Class IV,—2/. 2s. the year, 1/. 5s. the half-year, or 
15s. the quarter, Two Volumes in Town, or Four in 








the Country. 


consilio et cura JACOBI FACCIOLATI, opera | 
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| No. LXXIV. will be pnblished in a few days,” 
Printed for Jonm Murray, Albeniarle Street. 








Nearly ready, in three vols. post 8vo. 


| PENELOPE ; or, LOVE'S LABOUR 
| LOST. 








Singers. Compos 
When Morning ZephyrsMiss Love H. R Sides 2s 


Our Native Land...... Miss Grant Ditto 16 
The Old Oak Tree .... Mr. Atkins Ditto 2” 
See the Summer Leaves Various Ditto 16 
I’d be your Shadow.. .. Ditto Ditto J¢ 
Friendship ........+-Mr. Phillips Millar 2 9 
Roland ..... -»++ Ditto Ditto 26 


The King of theSham- ) 
rock, Thistle, and > Various 
ROSe wosesecccoes j 
England’s Royal — 
Miral ceccce cocece 


H.R, Bishop 20 


Mr. Braham Ditto 2¢ 


It i t the Battle , ; 
Tha s > ] 2S ° 
* + ta : oe i: Ditto Braham 20 


Goutpine and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho Square, 
Cabinet, Cottage, and Square Piano-fortes, in great 
variety. 





SECOND EDITION, 


\ ONTGOMERY’S OMNIPRESENCE 
1 of the DEITY.—The Public are respectfully 
informed, that the SECOND EDITION, revised and 
enlarged, price 7s. 6d. will shortly be ready. Could 
the eager demand for the first edition have been anti. 
cipated, (every copy having been sold in four weeks,) 
the publisher would not have had to apologize for the 
delay, which is now unavoidable.—The work an. 
nounced as in the Press, entitled WHAT You 
PLEASE, by the same Author, wili be published dur- 
ing the month. 

S. MaunveRr, Publisher, 10, Newgate Street. 

NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for, and Sold by SamugeL Maunpenr, 
as above. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 


1. THE TALE of a MODERN GENIUS; or, the 
Miseries of Parnassus. 38 vols. }2mo. price 24s. 

* He possesses abilities which in other times would 
have led to honour and fortune.’—Lit. Gaz. 

‘It is impossible to read the story without feeling 
interested.’— Literary Chronicle. 


2. DEATH’S DOINGS; second Edition; with 
great Additions, Graphic and Literary. 2 vols. Svo. 
price 24s. 

3. A PICTURESQUE TOUR, by the New Road, 
from Chiavenna over the Splugen; illustrated by 1% 
Views, drawn ou the spot, by G. C., Esq., and litho- 
graphed by F. Calvert. Royal 4to. price 2ls. 

4. FACETLE CANTABRIGIENSES; foolscap 
Svo. price 5s. 

5. NETWORK ; or, Thoughts in Idleness. By the 
Rev. H. Stebbing ; foolscap 5vo. price ds. 

6. SCENES in PALESTINE; or, Dramatic 
Sketches from the Bible; By J. F, Pennie, Author of 
The ‘ale of a Modern Genius, mc. we. price 5s. 

7. TAVERN ANECDOFPES, and Reminiscences of 
the Origin of Signs, Clubs, Coffee Houses, Streets 
&c. &c. Intended as a Lounge- Book for Londoners 
and their Country Cousins ; bymorously embellished, 
foolscap 8vo. price bs. 

8, UNIVERSAL RIDDLER;; or, Enigmatical Re- 
pository: being the largest, best, and most origival 
Collection of Charades, Enigmas, &c. ever published ; 
with a large and eurious Frontispiece, price 5s. 

9. THE LITTLE LEXICON: or, ‘Multum in 
Parvo’ of the English Language: royal 72mo. boards, 
4s. 6d.; in calf, or roan, 6s. 6d. ; ditto, with tuck, ony 
morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d.; ditto, tuck, 8s.; ditto, lock, me 

10. JOHNSON’S STANDARD MINIATURE 
DICTIONARY, with numerous valuable Addenda : 
including a well-digested Distionary of Law i * 
copious and original Chronology, sc. &c. beautifu: y 
printed, square royal 36mo. boards, 4s. 64. ; sheep» 
lettered, 5s.; calf, gilt, 6s. 6d.; morocco, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. 

11. JOHNSON’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, squere 
12mo. bound, 3s. . 

12. THE MINIATURE ENGLISH GRAMMAT: 
intended as a Companion to the Little Lexicon. “a 

“A perfect Tom Thumb of Grammars, and a + 
thy companion of the Little Lexicon. For siz, ©" 
a curiosity ; and, for utility, extremely well done. 





Lit. Gaz., No. 434. 
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= : ‘ arts. 
This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition iu Monthly or Quarterly Parts 
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London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) are; to b 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court: Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row: Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburgh Gi 
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Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by Bobce et Ingray——Priated by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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